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Plan NOW to start the New Year with this convenient outfit. 

@ The Portable System is easy to install and simple to operate. 

It is compact, permanent and always available. 

A single visible card carries all information: front side, space for 5 years at 
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Cards are inserted, or removed, without changing alphabetical sequence. 

It makes attendance and financial standing available at every meeting without 
the complete records of the club. 
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Complete—No Extras to Buy 
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UNIT No. 3. Imitation leather with button fastener. 
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UNIT No. 5. For Clubs with over 100 members Prices on request 
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AN CET. MEAL EINER TERNS 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS NEIGHBORHOOD 


An unusual photograph of Michigan Avenue, Chicago, looking south from near the northeast corner of the Avenue and 

Ohio Street. The second building on the right is the McGraw-Hill Building wherein are located the headquarters offices 

of Kiwanis International. The tall building on the left with the definite oriental lines is the Medinah Club where will be 

held the International Council, November |! to 14. The bit of fresco near the top of the Medinah Club is a part of 
the Tribune Tower. The two spires showing on the right are atop the two-sectioned Wrigley Building. 
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PILLARS OFT PEACE 


By HON. JUDGE JOSEPH WEARING 
Senior Judge, County of Middlesex, Ontario; Member, Kiwanis Club of London 


the late King George V was not the widespread grief 

expressed throughout the Empire over which he had 
ruled as King and Emperor for over twenty-five years. In 
the light of circumstances this was to be expected. Nor 
was it in the fact that countries which had deposed kings 
and repudiated the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment for which Great Britain stands, sent representatives 
to the funeral. Death is an implacable leveller;——‘‘Master 
of Lord and Clown.” Even the bitterest enemies forget 
their little hates when standing bareheaded around a bier 
in the august presence of death. Nothing of this was at all 
remarkable. The really surprising feature was the spon- 
taneous reaction of the people of the United States to the 
death of an alien monarch who stood in direct line to one 
of the same name and position who for five or six genera- 
tions has been anathema to children in American schools 
and has stood for a symbol of tyranny and despotic rule 
to all people living in the United States. There was evi- 
dence from every quarter that the people generally of this 
great nation, which is the consummation of the revolt 
from the despotic rule of the 18th Century, were filled with 
sincere grief at the loss to the world of the British King. 


HE remarkable feature with respect to the death of 


King George V—Loved by All People 

On the day of the funeral every American broadcasting 
company changed its program so as to make it appropriate 
to the solemn occasion, and the newspapers indicated that 
as great a proportion of the people of the United States 
listened to the impressive service at Westminster as in the 
Dominion of Canada. Public men on the American side of 
the border are seldom given to paying compliments to 
leaders in state affairs of other countries, but on the night 
of January 28 last, it was 
sweet music to British 
ears to hear an American 
broadcaster state that 
one King George had lost 
the American colonies 
and that another King 
George had sentimental- 
ly, at least, won them 
back again. During that 
same period of national 
grief practically every 


particu 


In an address before the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, New York, 
this — Canadian Jurist handles international relations, 

arly as they pertain to Great Britain and the United 
States, in a powerful, outspoken manner. The reader will be in- 
creasingly proud he is a Kiwanian. Quoting Judge Wearing: 
"The British Throne and the Constitution of the United States! 
May these pillars of constitutional self-government and personal 4},, 
liberty stand before the world like the ancient pillars of Her- must be sacrificed for 
cules; since between these two pillars lies the only course to 
individual freedom, international concord and world peace!" 


newspaper in the United States carried editorials express- 
ing deep sorrow and regret and frankly acknowledging the 
profound loss not only to the British people but to the 
whole world. No finer tribute could be conceived than 
that contained in an editorial of the Detroit Free Press 
in its issue of January 31. I quote with great apprecia- 
tion as follows: “Surely nobody can read the accounts 
of what happened in Great Britain between the death of 
King George V and his interment without being impressed by 
the fact that here was a man people genuinely loved and 
trusted. The popular demonstrations of affection and sor- 
row probably were without parallel in modern history since 
the death of Abraham Lincoln. At the funeral of Edward 
VII there had been pomp and respect; at the funeral of 
George V there were tears. Edward had been a monarch 
who had done his duty. George had done this and much 
more. He had been a faithful and understanding friend.” 
Certainly no more remarkable eulogy to a dead monarch 
ever appeared in the column of a foreign newspaper. 


Unity of Christian Church Sacrificed for Immediate Action 

The greatest mind of the 15th and 16th centuries was 
probably Desiderius Erasmus born at Gouda in Holland 
but spending most of his life in England, France, and Ger- 
many. This world-figure from a scholastic standpoint has 
always been blamed for lacking the backbone to join 
forces with Martin Luther in his break from Rome. Eras- 
mus was entirely deficient in the revolutionary spirit which 
produces heroes. But I myself sometimes wonder if it had 
not been better for the Christian Church if Luther had 
put a curb upon his impatience and given time a chance to 
bring forward the many reforms which were without doubt 
inevitable. Luther lived in an age when the spirit of revo- 
lution was so dominant 
that it was bound to find 
its way into the veins of 
a man endowed with such 
genius for rebellious ac- 
tion. Time was not al- 
lowed to wait for neces- 
sary reform; the unity of 
Christian Church 


immediate action. 
From the same hereti- 
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cal standpoint I have often wondered 
if it had not been better for the 
future peace and upward progress of 
the world if the citizens of the Thir- 
teen Colonies had been a bit more pa- 
tient with George III. As we look back 
we realize now that the question of 
indulgencies which so _ infuriated 
Luther was something indicative of the 
low morality of the times and a mat- 
ter for purging inside the Church; so, 
too, it would seem to calm and critical 
students in this generation that such 
measures as the notorious Stamp Act,— 
repealed alas! too late—and all the 
other provocative legislative measures 
which produced an insurgence finally 
resulting in the Boston Massacre of 
March 1770, were hardly sufficient in 
themselves to bring about bloody re- 
bellion. 

The fact is, of course, that the spirit 
of revolution was rife in a land of 
hardy pioneers of independent mind and 
that when this spirit entered into the 
hearts of men with names like Adams, 
Madison, Jay, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and above all Washington, sub- 
servience which had become intolerable 
would finally break out in open revolt. 

Nor can any real blame be attached 
to the leaders of the revolution no mat- 
ter how much we British people may 
regret that unfortunate break in the 
Empire which has changed the course 
of international affairs to an extent 
perhaps not yet fully realized. Poor old 
Lord North has come in for a good 
deal of obloquy in school histories but 
the historian, F. J. C. Hernshaw of the 
University of London describes him as 
“a delightful individual.” Professor 
Hernshaw excuses him on the ground 
that “His so-called Ministry was, in 
fact, but the vehicle of the personal 
government of George III.” Please al- 
low me to suggest however, that it 
should never be forgotten by the Amer- 
ican people that during this period in 
their history their rights were inces- 
santly championed by two of the great- 
est and most eloquent statesmen who 
ever lived, one a noble earl, the first 
Lord Chatham, and the other a sim- 
ple commoner, Edmund Burke. In 1777 
in a public letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol, the city which he represented 


in the House of Commons, setting out 
the position of the Thirteen Colonies, 
Edmund Burke in the following short 
sentence presents a cogent and almost 
irresistible argument from the stand- 
point of those who took up arms 
against their king: “Every step we 
have taken in this business,” writes 
Burke, “has been made by trampling on 
some maxim of justice or some capital 
principle of wise government.” 

The fact is, indeed, that the death of 
our late King George V brought out 
into prominent relief the truly remark- 
able manner in which the British royal 
family has adapted itself to the chang- 
ing times since the lifetime of that 
member of the family presented to us 
by Professor Hernshaw ..... 

In order for us to obtain a true 
picture of the change in the attitude 
of the throne which has taken place 
since those days we must recall that 
the period which saw the beginning of 
a new nation in North America was a 
period of royal absolutism particularly 
in Russia, France, Austria, Spain, and 
the different principalities of Ger- 
many; the days of Louis XIV, Frede- 
erick the Great, and Peter and Catherine 
of Russia. Even in England we find in 
Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries of the 
Laws of England,” a declaration that 
according to the principles of the 
Constitution, the King of England is 
not only the chief but the sole magis- 
trate. “He alone governs the Kingdom,” 
says Blackstone, “‘and statesmen are 
only his ministers.’”’ The first volume 
of these Commentaries was published 
in November 1765 or about five years 
after George III came to the throne. It 
is true that Blackstone insists on some 
limitation of regal authority as an 
essential principle of all Gothic sys- 
tems of government but he speaks as 
a legal voice of the Old World and 
lays down a principle of absolutism 
even for English people which was 
repudiated by Jefferson and Hamilton 
in this New World and which finally 
died a natural though lingering death 
in Great Britain and is certainly no 
part of our government today. 

It was said of one British king that 
he could never learn anything new; 
but with all his glaring faults this 
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remark is not applicable to George III, 
stupid as he may seem to us now; and 
further it was because his successors 
showed a capacity for learning which 
has amounted to positive genius that 
of all the great European monarchies 
of the 18th century the ruling House 
of Great Britain alone survives..... 


With Dignity, Generosity 
and Courage 


As an illustration of the readiness 
even of George III to recognize the 
emergence of a new power among 
nations on this side of the Atlantic, it 
is worth while recalling the words used 
by the king in September 1783 when 
greeting John Adams, the first minister 
of the United States accredited to him. 
“Sir,” said George III to Mr. Adams, 
“T wish you to believe, and that it may 
be understood in America, that I have 
done nothing in the late contest but 
what I thought myself indispensably 
bound to do by the duty which I owed 
to my people. I will be very frank with 
you. I was the last to consent to the 
separation; but the separation having 
been made and having become inevi- 
table, I have always said, as I say now, 
that I would be the first to meet the 
friendship of the United States as an 
independent power.’”’ Whatever may 
have been the weaknesses of this, in 
some respects, ill-fated king, I think 
you will agree with me that the words 
I have just quoted are words of 
dignity, generosity, and courage. 

The truth is, too, that in spite of 
inevitable instances of friction, the 
British attitude towards the recalci- 
trant colonies which have become 
through the years a distinctly rival 
nation has been one of marked friend- 
liness throughout the period since the 
Revolution. Let me remind you of the 
Jay Treaty of 1784, ratified by your 
Senate in 1785, which provided for the 
peaceful settlement of the many dif- 
ferences that had arisen as an after- 
math of the separation, and also that 
later on an agreement was entered 
into at the instance of John Quincy 
Adams respecting the Great Lakes and 
other waterways dividing Canada from 

(Turn to page 694) 


E htc regrettable news of the death in Birmingham, October 14, of 
Past International President J. Mercer Barnett was received as this 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine was going to press. 


Past President Barnett had been in failing health for some time. 


He was elected president of Kiwanis International at the Portland 
Convention in 1920, succeeding Henry J. Elliott. He was president of 
the Birmingham club at the time of the International Convention in 
Birmingham in 1919. 


To Mrs. Barnett is extended the sympathy of all. 
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NOVEMBER, 1936 


Many hundreds of thousands of 
persons will go to the polls in the 
United States on November 3 and 
vote their convictions. In many 
states there are problems to be 
settled by ballot, problems not di- 
rectly concerned with the names 
of candidates. "Intelligent, Ag- 
gressive and Serviceable Citizen- 
ship" one of the International Ob- 
jectives, requires that the Kiwan- 
ian exercise his right of suffrage. 
Kiwanians throughout the organi- 
zation are working and have 
worked to induce citizens to vote. 
"Vote as you Please but Vote" has 
been the slogan. The excerpts 
from a recent address entitled 
"What Says the State?" by Ki- 
wanian Petteway should be timely. 


—The Editor. 


Ti HAT SAYS the State?” To 
W/ eres lawyer who has prac- 
ticed in the Criminal Courts 
this is a familiar question. For ten 
years I have been asking it from the 
bench as a formality of procedure, 
meaning to suggest that the State 
proceed. 

Well, who is the State, anyhow? 
Here it is: you and I, your family 
and mine, your neighbors and mine, 
our fellow-citizens in the community 
in which we live, in the state, and in 
the nation. The citizens of the state, 
the people who make the government 
of the state good or bad, in proportion 
as we respond well or not to our pub- 
lic obligations as citizens. It is repre- 
sented by Kiwanis, a typically organ- 
ized unit of public interest and pub- 
lic sentiment in and about the affairs 
of the state. The state consists of the 
people for whom the government ex- 
ists, and the people by whose author- 
ity the government does business. 

To ask the question then, “What 
says the State?” is to ask you and me 
and Kiwanis and every citizen and 
every agency of public interest and 
public sentiment, “What do we say 
of these public obligations of the peo- 
ple of the State? How do we react and 
respond to them?’? Government over 
the people has been slowly yielding 
to government of the people. The 
American Constitution, produced and 
enacted by the will of the American 
people, supported and defended by 


them, declares and defines a govern- 


VO 7 / —Intelligently, Unselfishly, Honestly! 





By JUDGE W. RALEIGH PETTEWAY 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Tampa, Florida 


ment of the people: ‘‘We, the people 
of the United States . .. do ordain 
and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America.” Although 
differences of opinion have arisen over 
its interpretation and application, go- 
ing even to the point of settlement in 
a desperate war, and although abuses 
have grown up in and around its ad- 
ministration, yet always one thing 
about it has been universally under- 
stood and agreed. It was a govern- 
ment of the people, the product of 
their mind and heart, and the settle- 
ment of disputes and the correction 
of abuses under it have always been 
within their power, and have ultimate- 
ly been done as they have decreed. 

The first obligation of Kiwanis citi- 
zens, as of citizens everywhere in this 
country, is to see to it that govern- 
ment of the people shall continue to 
live. 

That means steadfast devotion and 
loyalty to the constitution and laws 
of the United States, and of the sev- 
eral states thereof, with determined 
opposition to all efforts and to all 
schools of political thought, however 
earnestly they may pretend to be con- 
ducive to the public good, that are yet 
calculated to result in a super-govern- 
ment, as indeed has been exactly the 
result in some other great nations of 
the world today. 

Neither have we room in this coun- 





It is not enough just to register, 
follow required procedure and cast 
a ballot on election day. 


try for those who defame and defy, 
much less denounce, our constitution 
and laws for the promotion or advan- 
tage of anybody anywhere, save only 
the promotion and advantage of all 
the people. 

But this is not only government of 
the people. It is government for the 
people as well. Of course, that means 
all the people alike. 

The framers of the American Con- 
stitution declared among the six basic 
reasons for its establishment, that, 
“We, the people of the United States 

. in order to promote the general 
welfare . . . do ordain and establish 
this Constitution of the United States” 
—in order to promote the general wel- 
fare, the welfare of the people. 

The principle of our government 
recognizes not only that our govern- 
ment is of the people’s creation and 
authority, that it not only is and must 
always be administered for the people’s 
welfare and happiness, but that it must 
be maintained, supported, adminis- 
tered.and preserved by the people, by 
the will and voice of the people for 
whom the government functions. 

Under our American system this ba- 
sic right of government by the people 
is expressed in the exercise of the 
right to vote, the right and duty to 
express the will and conscience of the 
people in the election of the person- 
nel of their public leadership, and in 
the solution of their public problems. 
This is indeed the essence of self- 
government. And this right and duty 
must be faithfully exercised and per- 
formed if government of the people, 
by the people and for the people shall 
live in this country. 

Well, what about it? Are we exer- 
cising this right and performing this 
duty of voting consistent with the 
rights and liberties of the American 
people? 

In order to properly exercise the 
right and perform the duty to vote, 
thus preserving government by the 
people in this country, at least three 
things must concur. First, the people 
must vote intelligently; second, they 
must vote unselfishly; and third, they 
must vote honestly. 

If all that we do about an election 
is merely to register, pay our poll-tax 
and vote on election day, without 


taking the time or the trouble to find 

out what it is all about, without in- 

forming ourselves as to whom or what 

it is we are voting for or against, the 
(Turn to page 698) 
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Another Way to Spell Courage 


Lynn Waldorf is a "name" in foot- 
ball and his observations are of in- 
terest to all who appreciate foot- 
ball or any other branch of ath- 
letics. Lynn held an audience of 
Chicago Kiwanians tense with in- 
terest recently when he presented 
an address of observations, recol- 
lections and anecdotes. The foot- 
ball season is on and herewith is 
presented one of the country’s 
great coaches with excerpts from 
his speech. 


FOOTBALL coach is lucky to be 
introduced as a football expert 
before the season begins. He 


may not be so fortunate in the month 
of December. 

I feel like one of our quarterbacks 
at Kansas State College a couple of 
years ago. We were about to play Ok- 
lahoma University in a game which 
would determine whether or not we 
would have a chance at the Big Six 
championship. We discussed with the 
quarterbacks the strategy we intended 
to employ against Oklahoma and I 
thought it would be a good idea to ask 
some questions to see whether any in- 
formation had soaked in. I asked them, 
“Suppose in the fourth quarter the 
ball is on the Oklahoma seven yard 
line, fourth down and three to go. 
What play would you use?” The first 
boy replied, “With the ball on the 
seven yard line we would need a little 
deception so I would call play seven 
which starts around one end and ends 
up on the opposite side of the line.” I 
agreed with him that it was the play 
to call. 

The second boy had been seeing 
quite a bit of work as substitute and 
he answered, “I would call play 65,” 
which ends up with a forward pass 
back of the fullback. I agreed that 
his strategy was also very sound. 

The third boy, unfortunately, up to 
that point in the season had not had 
an opportunity to play very much. He 
thought a long time and finally said, 
“Well, coach, if the ball is on the seven 
yard line in the fourth quarter, I 
would get a firm grip on the bench, 
pull the blanket over my head and 
pray.” I feel a good deal like that boy. 
I feel more at home listening than 
talking. 

The human leg is sometimes a thing 
of beauty, sometimes not. Legs carried 
armies across the pages of history 
books in decisive battles. They carried 


By LYNN WALDORF 


Coach of Football, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Alleghenies to Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and the Middle West. 
They carried them out in forests to 
fell trees and build homes. Legs walked 
all the weary way from Westport 
Landing to California and Oregon be- 
side the wagon trains. Legs followed 
the plow that broke the plains. Gen- 
tlemen, modern legs, particularly mod- 
ern young legs, frequently have no 
harder task to perform than to press 
the accelerator of the motor car down 
to the floor board. Our bodies were 
built for far different tasks than we 
use them for today. The legs and the 
large muscles of the body are useful 
in walking, hunting, warfare and 
physical labor, but how few of us use 
them for these purposes at the pres- 
ent time. 

The structure of the human body 
has not changed in the last two hun- 
dred centuries. Our way of living has 
changed a great deal in the last hun- 
dred years. Such an invention as the 
motor car has made a change in our 
way of living even in the last thirty 
years. There is, particularly on the 
part of young men, a need to fill that 
age-old function that the legs and the 
large muscles of the body have held 
throughout the centuries. There is a 
need for contact, for some kind of 
competition. Some nations fill that need 
with universal preparation for war. 
Other nations promote athletic compe- 
tition. Our nation has chosen to follow 
that latter course. At the present time 
in the United States 600,000 boys are 
practicing for high school teams and 
between 50,000 and 60,000 young men 


men across the 


are now trying out for college teams 
There is a 


throughout the country. 
need to take care of this universal 
urge for contact on the part of young 
men. Perhaps it 
would be better for 
these 650,000 young 
men to use their 
bubbling young en- 
ergy in building 
modern pyramids by 
physical labor; per- 
haps it would be 
more fitting for 


them to be lying about on their stom- 
achs training machine guns at each 
other as in some countries at the pres- 
ent time; but I don’t believe so. 

Colleges and high schools haven’t 
always been receptive to athletics. 
About the year 1786 the minutes of 
the faculty of Princeton University 
contained the statement that the fac- 
ulty “regretted very much that the 
students could find no better use for 
their time than the playing of ‘baste- 
ball,’ hockey and prisoner’s base.’”’ The 
Board of Trustees of Princeton at 
about the same time stated, “It shall 
be considered a misdemeanor payable 
with a fine of ten shillings for any 
student to play at ball against the side 
of the president’s house.”’ 

A little bit later there was a Massa- 
chusetts institution which included this 
statement in the school catalogue, “‘The 
faculty of this institution deplores the 
waste of the students’ time in playing 
games. If any students feel they have 
an excess of energy the faculty has 
provided a wood shed _ properly 
equipped with saws, axes, etc., where 
such students may work off said 
energy.” 

So, athletics were not 
accepted. And our 


universally 
methods of con- 


ducting athletics are not always of the 
best. It is a 


case of trial and error 
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especially in the case of football which 
is less than 100 years old. It is a dif- 
ficult matter, gentlemen, to determine 
the basis of fair competition in any 
game between large schools and small 
schools, between large 
men and small men, and 
mistakes are sometimes 
made. In fact, the first 
difficulty on eligibility of 
which I can find a record 
occurred in 480 B. C. 
There was a Greek run- 
ner by the name of Asty- 
lus who lived in the town 
of Croton. In the Olympic 
games of 484 and 488 
B. C. he won the races 
which are equivalent to 
the 220 and 440 yard 
dashes at the _ present 
time. Just before’ the 
Olympic games of 480 he 
allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by a wealthy man living in 
Syracuse to move to that city. The 
good citizens of Croton were so in- 
censed by his action that they tore 
down the statue erected to him and 
turned his house into a jail for com- 
mon thieves. 

Football, most people regard as a 
game of brawn and brute strength 
and it probably was in early days 
when there were three downs to make 
with five yards to go and no forward 
passes and it was a case of push and 
pull. But the premium at the present 
time is not to be placed on weight 
alone or weight primarily. The great- 
est backfield example in modern times 
for instance were the Four Horsemen 


of Notre Dame in 1924 averaging 164 
pounds to the man. Now that is not 
very big. Whenever I think of the 
premium being shifted from weight to 
speed and quick action, quick think- 


Lynn summons to his assistance the words of a great American 
to explain why an athlete goes through the drudgery of fitting 
himself to compete. Here they are: "It is not the critic who out hesitation and, 
counts; not the man who points out how the strong man stum- 
bled, or where the doer of deeds could have done them better. 
The credit belongs to the man who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and blood; who strives 
valiantly; who errs and comes short again and again; who 
knows the great enthusiasms, the great devotions, and spends 
himself in a worthy cause; who at the best knows in the end 
the triumph of high achievement; and who at the worst, if he 
fails, at least fails while daring greatly; so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat.'"—Theodore Roosevelt. 


ing, I think of a boy at Oklahoma 
A & M by the name of Leon Bruner. 
He played right end and weighed only 
156 pounds and yet he was the best 
man on the squad to handle a tackle. 
One year when we were playing Okla- 
homa University, our greatest rival, 
we worked up a play that we hoped 
would help us to score. The play was 
somewhat complicated. The fullback 
took the ball from center, faked a pass 
over the middle of the line, and then 
threw a short pass to right end, who 
then threw a lateral pass to a half- 
back coming around behind the line 
and we hoped it would score. Late in 
the second quarter the goal line situ- 
ation did come up and that play was 
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called. Everything started out all right. 
The fullback got the ball and passed 
to Bruner. Bruner caught it all right, 
looked for the halfback but the Okla- 
homa end had knocked him down 
charging in. List, a guard, 
however, was out there 
running about loose. Bru- 
ner threw it to List with- 


strange to say, he didn’t 
fumble or stumble like 
most guards would have 
done and he scored. There 
was a situation that could 
not possibly come up in 
scrimmage and no oppor- 
tunity to practice it. Bru- 
ner handled the situation 
instantly without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and we 
made a touchdown. If he 
had stopped to figure out 
where the half was we 
would still be on the five yard line and 
would never have scored. 

The greatest pleasure any coach has, 
I believe without exception, is watch- 
ing each boy’s development. All boys 
are different; each squad is different. 
A play may go well this year and next 
year not get to the line of scrimmage. 
Each year there are different boys 
with different capabilities. It is a mat- 
ter of pleasure and a matter of anx- 
iety on the part of any coaching staff 
to see each different boy come along, 
to wonder what he is going to do when 
Saturday comes, how he will perform 
before a crowd of thirty or forty thou- 
sand people, what his reactions are 

(Turn to page 699) 
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A Kiwanis Club Inspects A\ Prison 


The Public Affairs Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Joliet decided recently that the Kiwanians 
of that city would be better informed citizens if they knew more about the a and adminis- 


tration of the great institution a few miles to the north of them. A courteous 


y codperative warden 


extended an invitation and one hundred per cent of the membership visited the "Big House," held a 
regular weekly dinner meeting within the walls and very materially added to their qualifications as 
“intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizens." Incidentally the Vocational Guidance Committee 


learned some new things. 


lt was all so interesting and instructive that it is presented to readers of The Kiwanis Magazine 
with the suggestion from the Joliet Club that arrangements for similar visits might profitably be 
made by clubs in other cities where public welfare institutions are located. In Joliet an almost un- 
believably few Kiwanians had previously visited and studied the operation of the prison, even though 
it is one of the best known correctional institutions in the world. Here's the story of the trip with facts 
and figures supplied by Joseph E. Ragen, Superintendent of Prisons and Acting Warden at Joliet, 


Illinois, and these facts and figures assemble 


by Merton S. Heiss, Ma 


Magazine and a member of the Joliet Club. 


members of Kiwanis and _ those 

who are interested in the work of 
Kiwanis. It is a story of a trip through 
one of the world’s great penitentiaries, 
not just a sight-seeing trip, not a 
junket in any sense of the word but a 
trip planned by the Public Affairs 
Committee and the Chairman of the 
Program Committee of a club which 
has won distinction and an Interna- 
tional Achievement Trophy. 

Primarily it was felt that the trip 
would materially add to the education 
of the members and further the ob- 
jective of “Intelligent, Aggressive and 
Serviceable Citizenship.” 

So the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Joliet went to visit the “pen.” 
The visit was made to the new prison, 
the one at Stateville where also is 
operated the 2,200 acre honor farm. 
There is another prison, the original 
Joliet prison but it is located directly 
in Joliet, on North Collins Street and 
has as its inhabitants a different set 
of criminals. They may visit this one 
later. 

Warden Ragen was the host. He per- 
sonally conducted the “tour.” A de- 
tachment of guards took groups of 
Kiwanians in charge and every detail 
of administration and operation was 


T ines is strictly a Kiwanis story for 


carefully explained. Assistant Warden 
George F. Sehring, in charge at the 
old Joliet penitentiary, accompanied 
the group to aid in disseminating in- 
formation, as did the prison chaplain. 
The club dinner was served in the of- 
ficers’ mess, wholesome food, the same 
quality and from the same sources as 
that served the inmates. Warden 
Ragen was the speaker and the con- 
ductor of a “Question Box” after his 
informative address. 

While too late to directly relate 
under-privileged child work to the in- 
mates at the prison it could readily 
be observed that under-privileged child 
work could have prevented some of 
the enforced residence. Similar men- 
tion might be made of boys’ and girls’ 
work. Vocational guidance was studied 
from a most unusual angle. A trained 
barber, for instance, does not start 
barbering in the prison barber shop. 
He has failed as a barber. He is taught 
something else. 

In the list of public affairs activities 
a prison visit furthers directly and in- 
directly “Support of Churches in their 
Spiritual Aims,” “Promotion of Cul- 
tural and Recreational Use of 
Leisure,” “Assistance to Public Safety 
Movements,” “Coéperation in Law 
Enforcement,” “Sponsorship of Open 


naging Editor of The Kiwanis 


Forums for Non-Partisan Discussion 
of Public Problems.” If the activity is 
not indirectly influenced by the visit it 
serves to stimulate thought along those 
lines. 

Even though the Joliet Kiwanians 
helped their club win an achievement 
trophy for 1935 they did not get any 
favors or particular recognition from 
the “Electric Eye’? which “looks over” 
but never “overlooks” all visitors who 
come to the little brick building. Just 
the slightest bit of steel and the “‘eye” 
turns red and a bell rings and Kiwan- 
ian or no Kiwanian there is no en- 
trance until the “eye” has seen that 
there is no more steel on the person 
or in the clothing. This building is 
sometimes called the gatehouse and it’s 
just as hard to get through this house 
if they want to keep you out as it is 
to go over the walls when they want 
to keep you in. It just isn’t done. 


Statistics That Surprise 


In the reception room, when you 
finally get into it, the visitors are 
registered. From there come the gates 
to the penitentiary proper through 
which many thousands of men have 
passed, in and out. Warden Ragen sup- 
plied the information that of all who 
enter these gates ninety-four per cent 
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are some day to be released and eighty- 
two per cent of those released are never 
heard of again so far as violation of 
laws are concerned. This information 
is official, but differs radically from the 
generally accepted beliefs. It is, how- 
ever, easy to realize that in the differ- 
ence between the 82 per cent of those 
not afterwards involved in crime and 
the full percentage of men released 
comes the list of those who run wild 
and get into the press and violate all 
pledges and make it seem that reforms 
are scarcer than they really are. 

It isn’t easy to get through the first 
gate but after you are there you 
realize this gate has meant to some 
the start and to some others the end. 
With schools and libraries and oppor- 
tunities for development of natural 
tendencies based on Christian guidance 
offered through the chaplains and the 
visiting clergymen it is pretty certain 
that many come out through that first 
gate with improved minds and bodies, 
ready to start again. 

After the first gate comes the guard 
hall, off of which is the record office 
with the record vault containing de- 
secriptive data yellowed with age but 
still “live’’; the mail office where the 
records of correspondence are kept 
and where all mail, incoming and out- 
going is carefully censored. The insti- 
tution radio is operated at this point 
and carefully selected programs are 
given to the inmates each evening. A 
very important part of the guard hall 
is the armory and an arsenal equipped 
to care for any emergency. Here also 
is the entrance to an underground tun- 
nel system that permits officers to pro- 
ceed to any yard tower or to any of 
the buildings situated within the 64 
acres inside the walls. 

With the first gate closed it becomes 
possible to go to the second and in the 
meantime one steps into a hall, on one 
side the inmates’ visiting room, on the 
other the officers’ barber shop. Then 
come the offices of the chaplain, the 
psychiatrists, sociologists and crimi- 
nologists, the experts who enter into 
the modern operation and administra- 
tion of penitentiaries. Here also is lo- 
cated the prison hospital, an important 
and splendidly equipped and manned 
little institution. 


The "Private" Bath 


But there is a third gate. It’s the 
last one and it leads into the yard and 
to a covered tunnel with a landscaped 
garden and terrace on the one side 
and recreational fields on the other. 
Looking off to the right one sees a 
small building set off by itself. That’s 
the “‘solitary’’ where are punished in- 
mates who need punishment for viola- 
tion of institutional rules. It’s a prison, 
all 64 acres of it, and while the offi- 
cials aim to aid the inmate in every 
way to take his place in society when 
the first gate eventually opens for him 
there have to be very strict rules of 
discipline. Discipline does not break 
the spirit, it teaches self-restraint. The 
Army and the Navy prove that. And in 


prison it is necessary to protect the 
prisoners themselves. Which brought 
up the question as to the location of a 
“private” bath room which received 
considerable publicity of an unfavor- 
able nature following a fatal-ending 
row between inmates some time ago. 
“Private” was not the right adjective. 
Not a bit more privacy than the much 
mentioned goldfish bowl. Another 
reason why it was good from a citizen- 
ship standpoint for Kiwanians to visit 
the prison. There are two sides to 
stories, even of prison fights and Ki- 
wanians like to know each side. 

Then the visitors entered a large 
circular building which proved to be 
the dining room and on one side an- 
other smaller circular building. Then 
it became known that the dining room 
and cell houses were circular and laid 
out in the form of a wagon wheel with 
the dining room as the hub and the 
cell houses joined to it with short tun- 
nels. Just at the entrance to the dining 
room is the library, filled, shelf upon 
shelf with books that are constantly 
being distributed to the various quar- 
ters in an effort to give the inmates 
good wholesome literature during the 
hours they are confined to their cells. 
Across the tunnel from the library is 
the correspondence division of the vo- 
cational training schools where at no 
cost to the inmate are offered courses 
in accountancy, advertising, business 
management, photography, poultry 
husbandry, bookkeeping, salesmanship 
and traffic management. 

Beneath this office and the dining 
room there has recently been estab- 
lished a Vocational Training School of 
the practical trades. Here it was we 
learned that inmates who had chosen 
crime in preference to following out 
the trades or professions they had 
learned or mastered were instructed 
in something else. They were failures 
from a trade, business or professional 
standpoint. The prison officials are very 
anxious that the work of this depart- 
ment be emphasized. They feel it is 
more than a school, that it is the place 
where a great many inmates are pro- 
vided with interesting jobs as well as 
gaining a lot of valuable information 
for the new life. It takes them out of 
their cells and leaves little time for 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FROM A NEW ANGLE 


Men sentenced to Stateville, even 
though they may have been skilled 
workers, are NOT assigned to the 
work they were trained to do be- 
fore they turned to crime. They 
failed and need new training. 


BUT— 


Eighty-two per cent of those re- 
leased are never heard from 
again so far as law violations are 
concerned. AND— 

Of all inmates received at State- 
ville 94 per cent are some day 
released. 
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brooding and brooding brings dis- 
orders. Many of the inmates are 
without trades and a large percentage 
found themselves tangled up in 
criminal matters because they had 
experienced too much difficulty in com- 
peting with skilled workmen. Barber- 
ing, electrical work, automatic 
mechanics, hand weaving, steamfitting, 
woodworking and printing are taught. 
There is published a paper “The 
Joliet-Stateville Time.” 

The dining room is large enough to 
seat 1,984 men. The meals are served 
in cafeteria style from eight stands 
making it possible to serve hot palat- 
able food in the shortest possible time. 
In Stateville are more than three 
thousand men. They have to be fed 
speedily and speed is a bit difficult be- 
cause of obvious regulatory measures 
that have to be enforced. 


Costs Sixty-Two Cents a Day 


Surrounding the room is a wide 
corridor through which lines pass go- 
ing to and from meals. On the other 
side of the corridor is the bakery and 
from there the vegetable room and po- 
tato peelers, and wash tubs and things 
of that sort are seen. The vegetables 
are all produced on the prison farm. 
During 1935 the farm _ produced 
200,000 pounds of dressed _ pork, 
1,800,000 pounds of vegetables and 
over 100,000 gallons of milk. 

Joliet Kiwanians as taxpayers of 
Illinois were interested to learn that 
although in three years the prison pop- 
ulation had increased 1,000, approxi- 
mately a million dollars had been saved 
through expense cutting without in- 
terfering with proper feeding and care. 
The books were there to show it. 
Since February of last year it was 
explained the per capita cost per in- 
mate per day had been reduced nine 
cents in Joliet and Stateville. 

The cost of operation of the prison 
is 62 cents per man per day. This in- 
cludes clothing, food, salary of em- 
ployes, upkeep of buildings—in fact, 
all expenses for prison maintenance. 

So much for dining rooms and 
kitchens. There were a lot more things 
seen, a lot more facts learned. 

The following industries are main- 
tained at the Joliet institutions, the 
products of which are sold only to 
other penal and charitable institutions 
of Illinois and other taxing bodies of 
the state. 

Furniture factory — Manufacturing 
all types of furniture. 

Soap factory—Manufacturing soaps, 
soap powders, disinfectants. 

Dehydration plant—All canning of 
prison grown vegetables. 

Fabricating plant—For steel doors, 
window frames. 

Tin shop—Manufacturing buckets, 
garbage cans, cups, tubs. 

Bed factory—All types of beds. 

Woolen and _ textile factory— 
Blankets, towels, denim, suiting, over- 
coating. 

(Turn to page 691) 


























Home Folks Honor Cope 


By DR. C. E. (CHUCK) POLLARD 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 


RIDAY night, October 2, was the 
F time selected by the Kiwanis 

Club of Champaign-Urbana, IIli- 
nois, to officially recognize and honor 
Cope Callen, President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and Mrs. Callen, as “Our 
and “The First Lady of Ki- 
Upon that occasion the club, 
together with all other service clubs 
of the Twin Cities and all Kiwanians 
of Division X of the I[llinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, gathered in the beauti- 
ful University Place Christian Church, 
Champaign, for a very sincere and im- 
pressive banquet-program. 

Cope, modest as ever, listened at- 
tentively and thoughtfully to the 
plaudits of his own club members, as 
well as from others, and being ob- 
viously touched, arose from his place 
at the speakers’ table, full in the 
throat, with heavy eyes, to accept his 
full responsibility and to express his 
appreciation of the honor and fellow- 
ship of the occasion. In his address he 
said, “The position in which I am 
placed this evening is much more dis- 
turbing than the words I was called 
upon to say in Constitution Hall fol- 
lowing my election as President of Ki- 
wanis International. My responsibility 
is that of living up to your expecta- 
tions. In this gathering are home folks, 
sharing in my joy and honor, and I 
am proud to have it so. I could not be 
facetious at such a time.’ Asserting 
his faith in the movement which has 
brought to the fore such organizations 
as service clubs, he urged that all 
members of all service clubs recognize 
their duty to society, to their respec- 
tive communities, and work to bring 


Cope” 
wanis.”’ 


up their communities to the standard 
of citizenship which they had set as 
their goal. President Callen described 
the service clubs as “not only a sys- 
tem of adult education, but a move- 
ment, the prime aim and end of which 
is to create a new spirit of individual 
community leadership.” 

Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker (Grace) 
brought delightful words concerning 
Ida, “The First Lady of Kiwanis.” Ap- 
pearing as one of the most gracious lady 
speakers to appear in this community 
in a long time, Mrs. Parker delighted 
and entertained her audience as she 
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Front row left to right: Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, President A. 
Copeland Callen and Governor Ray- 


mond S. Blunt. Back row left to 
right: Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Blunt and 
Mrs. Callen. 


Professor Arthur Cutts Willard, Pres- 
ident of the University of Illinois, 
who said: ‘“‘We are proud to have a 
man like Cope Callen who cannot 
only achieve in his chosen field but 
can go outside and be the recipient 
of such great distinction as is his 
by his selection to this great office 
in the field of Service Clubs.” 





said all the lovely things due and fit- 
ting Mrs. Callen. 


Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary of 
Kiwanis International, paid his trib- 
ute to Cope as the unanimous choice 
of club members throughout Canada 
and the United States because of his 
high character and fine service in of- 
fice. “His election was a high example 
of the office seeking the man and not 
the man the office,’’ he declared. “‘He 
has all the qualities expressed by one 
of our noted writers as characteristic 
of a great leader.’’ Secretary Parker 
also predicted a closer relationship 
among all service clubs as the out- 

(Turn to page 691) 





Reading from right to left: A. Copeland Callen, International President, Mrs. Callen, Fred. C. W. 

Parker, International Secretary, Mrs. Parker, Professor Arthur Cutts Willard, President, University 

of Illinois, Rev. C. Northcott, representative of the Twin Cities’ Service Clubs, Mrs. Northcott, Rev. 

S. E. Fisher, charter member of the Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana, Horace Batchelor, Lieuten- 

ant Governor, Division X, Mrs, Batchelor, Dr. C. E. Pollard, Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Champaign- 
Urbana, and Mrs. Pollard. 
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FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK 


By ROE FULKERSON 


As I write, the United States is as full of politics as my 

Cocker Spaniel is of fleas. Candidates for constable and 
candidates for the presidency are expounding their plans 
for saving the country. I guess I have a right to save it, 
too! 

All our ills seem to be dollars, and all our woes seem to 
be cents. Success must be spelled $u¢¢e$$, and I believe I 
am the fair-haired boy with the linen pants who is going 
to turn the trick. 

I hope my good friends across the Canadian border will 
not be annoyed with me for saving the United States first. 
As soon as I get that chore done, I will come right out and 
fix things for them. I am nice that way. 

I cannot feel that I am in over my head when I try to 
save the country, because every bat boy knows more about 
running a baseball team than the manager, every wayside 
garage mechanic could tell Henry Ford or General Motors 
how to make an automobile, and every sports writer could 
tell Jim Braddock or Max Schmeling how to win a prize- 
fight. 

I am a person of financial experience. The first regular 
job I had was when I accepted a position as delivery boy 
for a corner grocery store at a salary of three dollars a 
week. Business got good and the man fired me and bought 
a horse. I never knew whether it was because the horse 
had a stronger back than mine, whether he had more horse 
sense, or whether he ate less candy out of that front show- 
case. 

Then there was that never-to-be-forgotten, and all too 
short era in my existence when my income was five hundred 
dollars a week. Candor compels me to confess that most 
of my life my income has been nearer three dollars a week 
than five hundred. 

A theatrical critic said of a prominent actress that she 
ran the gamut of human emotions from A to B. I have 
run the gamut of finance from three dollars a week up to 
five hundred and back again. Not all the way back, but 
too close for comfort. 

When my income was down close to the three dollar low 
water mark, I put in all my spare time wanting things I 
could not have. When it was up around the high water 
mark, I put in all my time buying things I did not need. 
The things I wanted and did not get, harmed me not at all. 
They were cockleburs under my ambition and prevented 
me from sitting still in comfort. The things I bought which 
I did not need, not only gave me extravagant habits, but 
after I had those things I wanted to own, I found that in- 
stead of owning them, they owned me. The taxes on them, 
the upkeep and the care of them, kept me awake nights. 
Their decrease in value gave me more unhappiness than 
their possession had given me happiness. 

The time of my greatest financial happiness was when 
I was making fifty dollars a week. When I reached that 
goal, I bought a little house. I have owned several houses 
since, none of which gave me as great happiness. When I 
bought that little house, I gave the owner five hundred dol- 
lars in cash and a wheelbarrow full of monthly notes. I 
believe my greatest financial thrill came when I burned the 
last one of those notes. 

At the same time I was paying for that house, I bought 
a flivver. I have had many automobiles since, but I know 
that none of them gave me one half the thrill of that hum- 
ble Lizzie in her sardine box garage back of the house. I 
used to polish it with my own hands, touching its shining 


| HAVE decided to save the country. 
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sides as fondly as a lover caresses the soft cheek of his 
beloved. 

During that same time, I also wore clothes. Clothes were 
CLOTHES in those days. The purchase of a new suit was 
an event resulting from much planning and much shopping. 
It was not a thing to be lightly considered or lightly car- 
ried out. When I finally bought a suit and appeared in it 
in public, I stepped high and was confident that people 
looked back at me after I passed. Good tailors have tried 
to make me presentable since then, but no suit of clothes 
has ever given me the thrill of the ones bought in that 
fifty-dollar-a-week era. 

There were family budgets in those days. Those fifty 
smackers had to be parceled out carefully! So much to 
meet the notes on the house, so much to pay the taxes, so 
much for food, and a bit laid aside all through the year 
for that annual two weeks’ vacation. On those vacations, 
one got up at six o’clock in the morning and stayed up 
until midnight so as not to waste time in sleep while so 
much happiness was to be had with nothing in the way of 
work to interrupt it. 

Surely there is no income in the world in which there 
is so much of happiness as there is in fifty dollars a week! 
It takes so much planning to spread that small amount of 
butter over the daily bread of life. There is so much pride 
in the things one can wrest from such an income, and so 
much joy in the things which can be accomplished with 
that number of dollars. 

The vacations, the shows, the dancing parties, the new 
pieces of furniture, were all the essence of happiness be- 
cause every one of them represented a sacrifice, a con- 
triving, a plan brought to maturity and a victory won. 

But of course every one of you has been at the fifty 
dollar a week period. What I have said is only in the way 
of a reminder. Maybe, in addition to what I have men- 
tioned, you remember when you had paid every one up 
and really owned the baby at last! Maybe you sent the 
boy to college on that income, and thus had more fun 
than I had. 

But to get at my job of saving the country! I am going 
to have every young couple at marriage given an income 
of fifty dollars a week for life. This will not only give 
them all the joy of planning and contriving, working and 
achieving, but will place them all on a common level of 
income and put an end to classes. There will be no rich 
and no poor, no lowly and no purse proud. Everybody will 
have the same income, and there will be no keeping up 
with the Joneses! 

We oldsters cannot go back to that point, of course. 
We have made fools of ourselves. We have raised our 
standards of living to the point where we could no longer 
be happy on that income. We have too many THINGS 
which own us. We have real estate and income taxes. We 
have upkeep and interest. We can’t turn back the wheels 
of time and be happy at the fifty-a-week time of life. 

But, pshaw! Maybe my plan is socialism or something. 
I don’t know where we would get the tifty bucks a week 
to give those youngsters anyway! Maybe I won’t save 
the country after all. 

But I can’t help but wonder, if we oldsters took our 
losses, sold a lot of THINGS and bought a little five-acre 
place where we could keep a bee, raise a chicken and 
plant a patch of succotash, we might get our senses back 
again. Who knows? I’m sure I don’t. I’m almost sorry I 
mentioned it! 
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Crime and Punishment 


article for The Kiwanis Magazine 

owing to my opinion of Kiwanis 
clubs and having some knowledge of the 
work they are doing in their commu- 
nities; their work among under-privil- 
eged boys and girls in this city, and 
their splendid donations to boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in some of the pioneer set- 
tlements adjacent to Winnipeg. 

I had the pleasure of a visit last 
summer to a country fair at which were 
exhibited many animals that had been 
donated by Kiwanians to the boys and 
girls of pioneer settlers. 

My subject is worthy of much time, 
thought and energy, as it concerns the 
nation as well as the individual, The 
subject of prison reform has received 
much attention in Great Britain and 
the United States in recent years. Con- 
ditions do not call for any apology, but 
in some European, Asiatic and Afri- 
can states, conditions still border on 
the barbaric. 

Wonderful strides have been made in 
recent years in the detection of crime 
and criminals. The auto, radio and fin- 
gerprints have revolutionized the police- 
man’s work. The national and interna- 
tional clearing houses for fingerprints 
tell the police who their man is, give 
his record if he has one and tell them 
where he is wanted for something else. 

In the Readers Digest for September, 
1985, is to be found an elaborate de- 
scription of the cruelties practiced on 
criminals and even insane persons in 
days gone by which showed that Burns’ 
poem, “Man’s Inhumanity to Man,” was 
not overdrawn. 

Vengeance has been replaced by an 
intelligent humanity. In England in 
1801, at one assizes, 137 cases were 
dealt with, of which 36 were hanged, 
only two of them being charged with 
murder. In 1798 convicted prisoners 
had been branded in open court. In 
Upper Canada in 1865, hanging was 
abolished for all crimes except murder, 
treason and rape. In 1869 public hang- 
ings were abolished in Canada. Some 
years ago might be seen a man with 
the letter “T” branded on his flesh 
to mark him as a thief. In England in 
1887, the number of felonies for 
which a man could be hanged, was re- 
duced from two hundred to seven. Be- 
tween 1805 and 1817 there had been 
two hundred and seven executions for 
forgery. Such executions continued un- 
til 1829. Those are instances of the ab- 
sence of humanity in days gone by 
which showed the need of prison reform. 


| Mastic consented to write an 


Gao] conditions in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, are re- 
ported to be good; in France, severe; 
in Egypt, bad; in Greece, worse; and 
in Morocco, too bad to describe ;—dif- 
ferent nations with different ideas of 
treating criminals. 


J. C. Downie 


Having had over a quarter of a cen- 
tury in dealing with criminals, I am 
often asked if I think the conditions 
in the world are getting better or 
worse. I may say that in this province, 
Manitoba, the ratio of prisoners to the 
population is less than one in a thous- 
and. In Canada I think we are justly 
proud of the administration of the law 
and order, but we are yet a long way 
from being able to boast. 

We appreciate the fact that, during 
my half century of residence here, we 
have never seen or heard of a bunch 
of men riding on our streets with a 
long rope, looking for someone. We 
have full confidence in our judiciary, 
and are satisfied to let the law take 
its course. We appear to think that 
justice, swift and sure, has a strong 
tendency to discourage criminal of- 
fenses. 

In my opinion the greatest contrib- 
uting factors in crime today, particu- 
larly among the young people, are 
idleness and selfishness. Youth brought 
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up in idleness and luxury are under a 
serious handicap, and if they make a 
success of life it will be in spite of, 
rather than by virtue of, what has 
been done for them. 

Throughout all recorded history 
there is evidence of pessimism as to 
the future of the race. 

One narrator, speaking on the sub- 
ject, said, “The world is passing 
through troubled times; the young 
people of today think of no person but 
themselves; they have no respect for 
age, and little for their parents; they 
are impatient of all restraint; they 
talk as though they knew it all, and 
what passes as good sense with us, is 
but foolishness to them. As for girls, 
they are forward, immodest and un- 
womanly in speech, behavior, and 
dress.”’ This was spoken by Peter the 
Hermit, in 1274, and has been re- 
peated every century since. We have 
evidenced that the world is a better 
place to live in now than it was of 
old, although there are many present- 
day conditions bad enough. 

There is more thought given to the 
relief of the suffering, to the better- 
ment of industrial conditions, to the 
protection of the helpless or suffer- 
ing, and to other humanitarian enter- 
prises, than ever before. 

The World War gave civilization a 
severe test, but recovery is being felt. 
It must be remembered that war has 
marked the history of every genera- 
tion of mankind, bringing lawlessness, 
oppression, and every other manifesta- 
tion of the imperfections of humanity. 
It is reasonable to believe that these 
will always exist in a greater or lesser 
degree, so long as the spirit of good 
and evil struggle for mastery in the 
minds and hearts of men. 

A noticeable feature in connection 
with crime is that it so often occurs 
that one member of the family is sent 
to gaol, while all the others lead (ap- 
parently) blameless lives and are good 
citizens. Only a very small percentage 
of prisoners are brothers. It is also 
noticeable how the other members of 
the family stick to him. 

It is always a tragedy in any man’s 
life to be sent to gaol. But perhaps we 
should not be too severe in our criti- 
cism as there are a great many on the 
outside who have never been caught. 

We have a number who apparently 
have few redeeming features, but we 
also have many young men who will 
yet become good citizens and are 
worthy of our best care and attention. 
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COMMITTEE 


N earlier days it was not uncommon for a club 
president or even a district governor to carry out a one- 
man administration. Other club officers, boards of di- 

rectors and committees, and other district officers, boards 
of trustees and district committees had little part in ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

Even then, those with such an attitude should have 
known that an executive can no more individually carry 
on all the responsibilities of a business or an organization 
than can a captain alone play a game of football or base- 
ball. These can be cared for adequately only by a group 
or team under a leader. Of course, the captain of a team, 
the president of an industry, a club president or a district 
governor has certain important individual responsibilities 
but he cannot by any means play the entire game or do 
the whole job. 

More recently there have been fewer of this one-man 
type of administrators in clubs and districts. In part this 
is due to the maturing and development of our organiza- 
tion with the broadening of its objectives and the cor- 
responding expansion of activities. 

Most club presidents and all district governors have 
come to appreciate the necessity as well as the advisability 
of tying in their fellow officers and boards in a manner 
that secures the combined knowledge, counsel, judgment, 
experience, and enthusiasm of those associated with them. 
Instead of one-man leadership we now have quite gener- 
ally what may be termed “board leadership.” 

The same cannot be said of the use of committees by 
many club presidents and even some district governors. 
All too many fail to appreciate that their committee chair- 
men are their assistants in specific fields and that they 
with the codperation of the members of the committees 
form another large and valuable source of knowledge, 
counsel, judgment, experience, and enthusiasm. In other 
words, officer leadership should be supplemented not only 
by codperative board leadership but by codéperative ‘‘com- 
mittee leadership.” Only by this means can activities be 
carried out in line with Kiwanis purposes and objectives. 

A first method to secure ‘‘committee leadership” is to 
appoint the best possible qualified personnel on commit- 
tees. Proper attention to this matter largely results from 
the right conception of the need and value of “‘committee 
leadership” and the definite purpose on the part of a club 
president or district governor to have the coédperation not 
only of his board but also of committees in carrying out 
his administration. Indifference and superficiality in com- 
mittee appointments seriously limit the codéperative results 
to be secured from the functioning of committees. 

A second method to secure “committee leadership” is 
for a president or district governor to make certain that 
his committees are furnished all instructional literature, 
reports, etc., to guide and stimulate their own plans and 
action, and that the chairmen attend the training schools 
for them. As head executive a club president or district 
governor should, from his own thinking, have certain in- 
structions and suggestions for his committees as they start 
to function as well as during their year of activity. Expe- 
rience indicates that where club presidents and district 
governors render such coédperative assistance to commit- 
tees there are far better results in committee work. 

A third method to secure “committee leadership” is to 
insist upon each committee developing a brief, concise, 
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written statement of its aims and plans of work for the 
year. So long as these are left in the sphere of thought 
and discussion there is far less chance for resultful action. 
Definiteness makes for action; indefiniteness makes for 
procrastination and evasion. And supplementing this meth- 
od of prepared programs, written reports of committees 
should be required. 

Another method to secure “‘committee leadership” in a 
club is the insistence of the president upon not only ini- 
tial but also regular meetings of committees, While it is 
possible for a committee to meet and do nothing, yet ex- 
perience supports the conviction that most committees, 
if they will meet, will function, because they are thus 
compelled to face their responsibilities. 

But this means is not so usable by district governors 
because obviously it is not practical and possible for many 
district committees to hold meetings since members are 
from different clubs and the expense cannot be financed. 
But somewhat similar results can be secured by a gover- 
nor pressing on committees what I call ‘‘correspondence 
meetings.” At definite times the chairman should initiate 
correspondence with the committee members, passing on 
certain ideas to them for their reactions and insisting 
upon their replies by letter as he would at a meeting. If 
governors insist upon such action they will secure better 
district “‘committee leadership.” 

Another method to secure improved “‘committee leader- 
ship” is for the club president or district governor to give 
genuine supervision to the work of these committees. In 
some larger clubs and districts certain consulting and su- 
pervisory duties for committees can be delegated to certain 
fellow officers, directors, or trustees. But in the last analy- 
sis a club president or district governor has a definite, 
personal supervisory responsibility for the work of his 
committees even if he delegates some of this. He must lead 
all his forces, including the committees. 

Another method to secure ‘‘committee leadership” is 
obviously to urge the members of committees as well as 
the chairmen to participate in the work for which the 
committees are responsible. There are still some who be- 
lieve that the only successful committee consists of a 
chairman and a certain number of absent or dead mem- 
bers. Even if a thoroughly efficient chairman himself may 
accomplish much, yet in the long run the broadest and 
best results in committee work come only from team work 
by all members and the chairman. A club president or 
district governor should stimulate such real participation 
by committee members not only for the larger ability and 
experience made available by such action but as a means 
of training future leaders and discovering potential lead- 
ership. 

New administrative years are about to begin for both clubs 
and districts. May club presidents as well as district gov- 
ernors for 1937 do everything possible to strengthen their 
administrations through securing not only adequate “board 
leadership” but maximum “committee leadership.” 
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American,Education Week Nov. 9-15 


A superintendent of schools sug- 
gests plans for observing impor- 
tant dates and urges study by 
members of system operating in 
community. 


N BEING asked by the teacher, 

“What is salt?” a small boy said, 

“It is what makes potatoes taste 
so bad—if you don’t have it on them.” 
Similarly, I would say that any ob- 
servance of American Education Week 
without the participation of the Ki- 
wanis clubs would lack the proper sea- 
soning. The Kiwanis club is so def- 
initely and positively tied up to a pro- 
gram of an all-round education for 
every boy and girl that it just nat- 
urally and as a matter of course en- 
ters enthusiastically into any scheme 
for improving educational opportu- 
nities and facilities. My own experi- 
ence with Kiwanis over a period of 
thirteen years has given me a great 
and pleasurable surprise as to the 
amount and kind of enthusiasm that 
can be quickly generated in a club of 
live Kiwanians for anything that has 
to do with helping the young people 
of the community. Fortunate indeed 
are the boys and girls who live in a 
place that has a progressive Kiwanis 
club. 


Opportunity to Show 
Interest in Education 

American Education Week offers an 
often sought opportunity to the club 
anxious to give concrete evidence of 
its interest in education. To be sure, 
other organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and the Woman’s Club, will 
share in the promotion of a successful 
Education Week, but, “if I know my 
Kiwanis,” no club will be more active 
than it. 

Generally speaking, then, the ques- 
tion is not one of whether the club 
shall participate, but what shall be the 
nature of its activities or how shall 
they differ from what was done the 
year before. 

No set outline of events will work 
in all communities. Any sketch of what 
was done throughout the United States 
last year in the observance of Educa- 
tion Week would reveal wonderful in- 
genuity and originality. 


By GEORGE C. BUSH 


Department of Superintendence, National Education Association; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of South Pasadena, California 


The most important objective of Ed- 
ucation Week is the acquaintance of 
the public with its own school system. 
It may be just as advisable to show 
up the weaknesses of the facilities of- 
fered as to attempt to reveal their 
excellence. The public frequently 
needs to be aroused by a comparison 
of what it offers its children with what 
is recognized as necessary, or what a 
neighboring, community 
provides. 

The minimum participation of a Ki- 
wanis club in Education Week might 
be the featuring of the schools at the 
regular weekly meeting. This may take 
the form of an address by some speak- 
er, either local or outside but one se- 
lected because of the inspiration and 
conviction he carries. Better still is 
a program presented by students—a 
program designed to give club mem- 
bers some insight into what a modern 
school offers. I have watched Kiwani- 
ans listen with intense interest to a 
debate by high school students on the 
question of whether the present-day 
schools are better than those of their 
parents and grandparents. A program 
of five-minute talks by selected stu- 
dents on what interests them most in 
their high school courses always gets 
attentive listeners. Better still than 
programs brought to the club are those 
staged in the schools. The regular club 
luncheon may be served in one of the 
elementary schools by the Parent- 
Teacher Association, followed by a 
program by the pupils, and then, if 
time permits, a visit to the rooms. The 
Senior and Junior High Schools usually 
offer excellent facilities for carrying 
out such a program. A personally con- 
ducted tour of the plant by the girls 
and boys never fails to interest the 
men, who frequently find as they talk 
to these guides that they have formed 
a wrong opinion of present-day boys 
and girls and their views upon school 
and life. Too often are the young peo- 
ple of today misjudged by those who 
see them only as they appear at games, 
in automobiles, and on the streets. 

It is equally important for boys and 
girls to get a better understanding of 
their elders. A visit of an entire Ki- 
wanis club to the High School invar- 
iably stimulates the best endeavors of 
the students, and, of still greater im- 
portance, creates a desire to live up 
to the expectations of those who show 


progressive 


such a friendly interest in their af- 
fairs. The value of the interchange of 
programs between the Kiwanis Club 
and the High School cannot be over- 
emphasized, and certainly National Ed- 
ucation Week should furnish the oc- 
casion for extra efforts along this line. 

The visiting of schools has never 
been a favorite activity of fathers. It 
takes a special occasion to get them 
into a school building while school is 
in session. Then, also, there is the feel- 
ing on the part of the boys and girls 
that the presence of father at school 
has some special significance not at 
all flattering to his representative at 
that school. Visits to the school dur- 
ing American Education Week are not 
accompanied by any such suspicions 
and should always be one of the strong 
features of any program set up for 
the week’s activities. 


Need New Presentation 

I have seen a declining interest in 
Education Week suddenly revived to 
an intense heat by a complete aban- 
donment of the program of several 
previous years and the presentation of 
something that strikes the public as 
new and original. 

Public meetings with a speaker can- 
not be depended on year after year 
to attract large numbers of parents. 
After witnessing the dwindling in size 
of audiences over a period of several 
years, a certain community announced 
a program of pupil participation only. 
Pupils from the kindergarten through 
the High School were worked into a 
program which told in attractive man- 
ner the story of the public school of- 
ferings. Many ingenious, clever, hu- 
morous, and highly informative fea- 
tures kept the interest of the audience 
up to a high pitch. Never had the at- 
tendance been as large nor the favor- 
able reaction of the visitors as great. 
Of course, the fact that large num- 
bers of pupils were taking part ac- 
counted for the presence of many par- 
ents, relatives, and friends. Many of 
the visitors remained after the demon- 
strations to inspect the school plant. 

An interesting variation from this 
type of program is the holding of 
school sessions at night. The novelty 
of having no school during the day 
appeals to the pupils who immediately 

(Turn to page 703) 
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Mining Development in Manitoba 


HE Province of Manitoba which 
T beast three active Kiwanis clubs 

is the central province of Canada, 
its capital city of Winnipeg being not 
far from the geographical center of 
the North American continent. It is 
the most easterly of the _ so-called 
Prairie Provinces which in its case is 
not exactly a proper classification in 
the light of its most recent develop- 
ment. 

The economic history of Manitoba 
dates from a period shortly after the 
dawn of the nineteenth century when 
the Earl of Selkirk dreamed of empire 
in Northwestern America and with the 
characteristic energy of that era trans- 
planted from their native Scottish 
glens a colony of hardy agriculturists 
to “Red River.” The first of these set- 
tlers arrived in the summer of 1812 
and there laid the foundations of the 
future Province of Manitoba in the 
area now largely included in the City 
of Winnipeg. 

Like many another dream of em- 
pire in new lands, Selkirk’s vision of 
a prosperous agricultural community 
waited long years for fulfillment. The 
agricultural training of the early pion- 
eers was not of the kind that was 
readily adaptable to conditions as they 
found them in their new world. Dif- 
ficulties of production and lack of an 
available visible market for products 
of the soi] had the inevitable result of 
forcing the colonists into other lines 
of effort. 

Those who resisted the urge to mi- 
grate south and east to lands of ap- 
parently greater opportunity remained 
in the colony to enter the fur trade and 
it was 64 years before the first ship- 





San Antonio gold mine in Central Manitoba. 
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ment of wheat left Red River, but with 
this first shipment of wheat in 1876 the 
agricultural era of the province dawned 
and wheat farming drew thousands of 
settlers to the province until by the 
end of the century, Manitoba No. 1 
Hard Wheat had become the standard 
of quality in the grain markets of the 
world and the annual production of 


The author, an active member of the 
Winnipeg club, served as president in 
1923 and was also a member of the 
International Committee on Efficiency 
(now Achievement) Contest. 





Northern Manitoba mine. 


this cereal alone reached almost a hun- 
dred million bushels. From that point 
onward agriculture became of a more 
diversified and intensive nature. Stock 
raising and the development of the 
dairying industries marked its progress 
until exclusive wheat growing became 
a memory and agriculture in its broad- 
est sense held the center of the stage. 

But the earliest of all activities of 
the province—the fur trade—continued 
a thriving industry. Even today in 
spite of the encroachment into its forest 
fastnesses by the settler, the fisherman, 
the surveyor, the engineer, and the 
miner, the fur trade still produces new 
wealth to the extent of two and one- 
half millions of dollars annually and 
the Winnipeg fur auction sales are the 
mecea of scores of buyers from the 
large eastern cities on both sides of 
the international boundary in their 
search for the finest in raw furs. 

During this period also the wealth 
of the three great fresh water lakes 
was explored and with the advent of 
another group of pioneers to the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg from faraway Ice- 
land in 1875, the fishing industry pros- 
pered greatly until today Manitoba 
whitefish, Lake Winnipegosis pickerel, 
and the delicate and delicious Manitoba 
goldeyes, appear on the menus of the 
finest hotels as far east as the cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard. 

But in the summer of 1917 the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba shipped its first gold 
and with that shipment turned the at- 
tention of the world from its relatively 
small agricultural area to its great 
largely unexplored and wholly unde- 
veloped, Northland, where a hundred 

(Turn to page 701) 
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The Last of the Taboos 


N EMINENT American scientist 
A recently made the statement 
that mental health is the great- 
est need in the world today. The time 
has come, he said, when we must harn- 
ess the forces of science in a concerted 
attack on mental disabilities—when 
we must face this long neglected 
medical problem—when we must shed 
our accustomed reticence, our prej- 
udices, fears and evasions with regard 
to this phase of human ills—when we 
must rid ourselves of this last of the 
taboos. 

The convictions of this scientist are 
shared by many competent observers 
and they are amply warranted when 
we consider the fundamental import- 
ance of mental health as a factor in 
human behavior. Hardly a field of 
human effort but is touched in one 
way or another by considerations of 
mental hygiene. 


Mental Ailments Prevalent 

To begin with, the frequency of 
mental disease is such as to challenge 
the attention of all thinking men. 
Mental ailments are much more prev- 
alent than most of us realize. It is a 
striking fact that occupied beds in 
our mental institutions outnumber 
those in all other hospitals combined. 
At this moment over 400,000 of our 
fellow citizens are being treated for 
crippling forms of mental disease in 
mental hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. 

Indeed, at the present rate of new 
admissions, it can be predicted that 
four children out of every hundred 
born in the United States and Canada 
will, in the absence of effective pre- 
ventive measures, enter mental in- 
stitutions at some time during their 
lives. This constitutes almost as large 
a proportion of children as will eventu- 
ally graduate from our colleges and 
universities. 

This is not all. In addition to these 
dramatic types of mental breakdown, 
we must reckon with a still larger 
group of conditions that seriously af- 
fect mental health and are popularly 
labelled as nervous ailments. Further- 
more we must take into account a 
veritable army of mental defectives, 
epileptics, neurotics and other abnor- 
mal types. And we must also include 
many illnesses that appear to be whol- 
ly physical but are in fact, mental as 
well, since emotional factors play an 
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important role in their causation, 
course and outcome. 

Such facts concerning the prev- 
alence of mental disabilities, more- 
over assume added significance when 
we consider their social implications. 
There is abundant evidence to show 
that these disorders are responsible 
for much lowering of personal and 
national efficiency—that they con- 
tribute to dependency, delinquency and 
other forms of social failure—that 
they lead to untold anxiety among 
relatives and friends—and that the 
victims themselves are rather to be 
pitied than blamed. 


Our Shortcomings 

From whatever angle we view this 
question of mental disorders, we be- 
come impressed with the need for 
effective programmes embracing treat- 
ment, prevention, research, education 
and other measures. And we may well 
ask—to what extent are we equipped 
to cope with these disorders? What 
facilities do we possess? 

We have on this Continent today 
over 500 public and private hospitals 
for mental cases. We have a hundred 
or more training schools for mental 
defectives. Public school systems in 
some 400 cities make provision for 
the special training of the higher-grade 
types of mentally deficient children. 
mental 


We possess 700 out-patient 
hygiene clinics for diagnosis and ad- 
vice. The medical schools of the 


United States and Canada are begin- 
ning to place greater emphasis upon 
psychiatric and mental hygiene train- 
ing. And about 2,500 physicians speci- 
alize in this field of medical practice. 

Obviously the problem is receiving 
considerable attention. Certainly much 
is being done and splendid advances 
have been made. Yet when we examine 
the quality of our undertakings, and 
evaluate existing services in relation 
to our total needs, the conclusion is 
inevitable that our resources are far 
from adequate. 

What are some of our shortcomings? 
Only two-fifths of our mental hospitals 
measure up to the minimum standards 
of scientific care and treatment laid 
down by the American Psychiatric 
Association. Building operations lag 
far behind the mounting need for 
hospital beds. Overcrowding has re- 
sulted in many states. Indeed, in some 
localities new patients cannot gain ad- 


mission to mental hospitals for lack 
of space, and are today receiving 
temporary shelter in jails, almshouses, 
and other unsuitable places. 

Out-patient clinics are unequal to 
the widespread demand for their ser- 
vices. Difficulty in securing budgets 
has curtailed expansion and private 
physicians specializing in psychiatry 
are too few in number. There are 
great areas in this country that are 
practically unserved today by capable 
consultants in this field. Economic 
conditions threaten further to reduce 
our resources where we have built 
them up in the past. 

What about our facilities for re- 
search? Genuine progress in treatment 
and prevention depends upon a grow- 
ing understanding of the nature and 
causes of mental disorders. Investi- 
gation and study are no less necessary 
and important in this than in other 
branches of medicine. The challenge 
to science in this field can be appre- 
consider the 


ciated when we great 
gaps in our knowledge concerning 


certain types of mental conditions. 

Take, for example, dementia prae- 
cox, which accounts for half of the 
population in our mental hospitals. 
There are twice as many hospital cases 
of dementia praecox as tuberculosis. 
Its victims are, as a rule, young people 
in the prime of life. Its intrinsic nature 
is not well understood. Indeed, it has 
been referred to as the great mystery 
of medicine. Only a small percentage 
of all cases fully recover. 


Scientific Research Needed 


Unquestionably scientific investiga- 
tions are needed in this field. In spite 
of its importance, however, research 
in psychiatry has not been as well 
organized and financed as in other 
departments of medicine. We are 
spending more than $200,000,000 of 
public funds a year for the hospitali- 
zation and housing of mental patients, 
but less than $1,000,000 per annum 
for scientific studies. We have been 
trying to solve the problem of mental 
disorders, so to speak, by bricks and 
mortar alone—by the building of more 
and larger hospitals. Such a govern- 
mental policy is inadequate and short 
sighted. 

Happily, the need for psychiatric 
research is becoming recognized. Great 
foundations are commencing to finance 

(Turn to page 702) 
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Indiana Starts Work on International Convention 


District outlines plans for attend- 

ance — approves pre-registration 

plan — Indianapolis club commit- 

tees being organized for heavy 
duties. 


LUBS of the Indiana District have 
E- plans under way for participating 

to the fullest possible extent in 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
the International Convention to be held 
in Indianapolis June 20 to 24 of next 
year. 

The machinery for the handling of 
these plans went definitely into opera- 
tion at the District Convention held 
September 27 to 29 at La Porte. At 
every business session and at special 
sessions convention attendance was 
stressed and plans were discussed. 

At the meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees held in advance of the for- 
mal opening of the convention, Gover- 
nor George Byers was empowered to 
appoint a special Committee on Dis- 
trict Attendance and Dr. H. H. Ditt- 
brenner, Noblesville, was announced as 
the chairman of that committee. The 
board also authorized a pre-registra- 
tion plan for the district so that Ki- 
wanians throughout the Indiana Dis- 
trict could with a minimum of effort 
and with a maximum of financial con- 
venience arrange for registration and 
attendance. 

Chairman Dittbrenner, a former lieu- 
tenant governor and regarded as splen- 
didly qualified for the important as- 
signment, has in the course of prepara- 
tion a set of quotas for every club in 
the district, the total reaching a dis- 
trict quota which will assure a general 
total satisfactory from an Internation- 
al attendance standpoint. 

“Every club in the district will have 
a quota,” announced Chairman Ditt- 
brenner “and these quotas are to be 
accepted formally and _ seriously. If 
there is a question as to the size of 
the quota there will be correspondence 
regarding it and if necessary revision 
will be made so that the club officers 
and members will enthusiastically ac- 
cept their quotas and develop plans, No 
quotas are going to be unreasonable 
and there will be no quotas that cannot 
readily be met. I anticipate the major- 
ity of the clubs will exceed their quotas 
—the others will equal them.” 

“The International Convention offers 
a University Degree in Kiwanis for 
members of clubs in the Indiana Dis- 
trict” said Murray H. Morris, Indiana- 
polis, General Chairman of the Indi- 
anapolis Convention Committee in an 
address before the convention, 


“In Indianapolis we have started 
work, in fact we have been working 
one way or another since last Novem- 
ber when we were advised that the 
International Board of Trustees had 
accepted the invitation extended by In- 
dianapolis, backed up by the Indiana 





é 
General Chairman Murray Morris, Indianapolis, 
(in white), Governor George Byers at right and 
District Secretary Paul Butz at left. A candid 
camera record of an informal session at the 

Washington Convention. 

District. Many of the chairmen of the 
various convention committees have 
been appointed, arrangements have 
been made or are under way for meet- 
ing places, the Indianapolis club has 
budgeted its 1937 activities in a man- 
ner which permits of practically full 
time being given to the work of devel- 
oping convention plans and our mem- 
bers are ready, willing and anxious to 
get to work. Indianapolis is large 
enough and small enough to thoroughly 
appreciate and properly handle the 
convention, large enough to have the 
facilities necessary and small enough 
to have a Kiwanis International Con- 
vention stand out as a great event of 
a year—not just another convention. 
But it is a convention of the Indiana 
District, not of Indianapolis and we 
know we will have the working support 
of every club,” 

“The Indianapolis Kiwanians are 
taking the coming International Con- 
vention very seriously,” announced 
President W. Henry Roberts. “Every 
man who is being asked by Chairman 
Morris to serve on a committee is given 
a complete story of what his duties will 
be and his acceptance comes after de- 
liberation and planning of his time. We 
appreciate that every man in the In- 
dianapolis club will be a working mem- 
ber of a convention committee. The 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor 


Board of Directors of the Indianapolis 
club is proud of its selection of Murray 
Morris as General Chairman and 
grateful that arrangements have been 
made by him and for him to permit 
of his doing the work for which he is 
so well qualified.” 

“The Indiana District appreciates 
the convention and accepts the respon- 
sibilities that go with it,” stated Gov- 
ernor George Byers. “It will mean a 
great deal to the Kiwanians of Indiana. 
It is an opportunity for clubs to in 
many cases have practically their en- 
tire membership in attendance. Indi- 
anapolis is no great distance from any 
club in Indiana.” 

yovernor Byers pointed out that the 
Indiana District had exceeded the 
quota of registrations accepted for the 
Washington Convention and that the 
clubs throughout the district had been 
consistently represented at all past 
International conventions. “We have a 
great many Kiwanians in the district,” 
said the governor, “who are thorough- 
ly appreciative of the benefits and 
pleasures to be derived from attending 
an International convention. They re- 
alize that they have an opportunity 
of attending a convention right at 
home and they are going to take full 
advantage of that fact.” 

The lieutenant governors-elect were 
impressed with the desirability and the 
necessity of enthusing the Kiwanians 
in their individual divisions with In- 
ternational convention attendance and 
pledged their support and their efforts 
to the district chairman on convention 
attendance and to the man who will 
be governor at the time they take 
office, 

Further district attendance plans 
will be discussed at the winter meeting 
of the district board of trustees. 

“The fine work that has been started 
will be continued by me to the very 
best of my ability,” pledged Marshall 
D. Abrams, Greencastle, Governor- 
elect and 1936 Lieutenant Governor, 

And from Michigan comes a message 
that proves the convention is having a 
lot of attention in a neighboring dis- 
trict. Ed Snover from Port Huron 
writes: “The United States Navy 
Band, directed by Lieutenant Charles 
Benter, U.S.N., played three concerts 
to capacity audiences September 29 in 
Port Huron High School under the 
auspices of the Port Huron Kiwanis 
Band. The proceeds of the concerts will 
be used to help finance transportation 
for the Kiwanis band to the Interna- 
tional Convention in Indianapolis.” 











HARNESSED ENTHUSIASM 


T would profit a farmer little if he 
sat on the fence and watched his 
spirited horses frolic, roll and race 
around the pasture unharnessed. It 
would be an enjoyable sight, to be 
sure, but the real job of the farmer : 
is to harness those horses and put FOX mr 
that enthusiasm and that strength to pPRocnam aoness t 
work to the improvement of his farm. 

For a club president to allow his membership to laugh, 
frolic and sing, is of course enjoyable, but his success as a 
president depends on his ability to harness that enthusiasm 
and put it to work in making that community a better 
community. 

Just as all work and no play would soon turn a colt into 
a slow, plodding, pendulous-headed plow horse, so also 
would all work and no play soon change an enthusiastic 
Kiwanis Club into a stodgy, pokey organization. But a due 
mixture of work and play, jollity and seriousness, keeps it 
on its toes and rarin’ to go places and do things. 

The answer to this proper mixture of frolic and accom- 
plishment is the answer to most club problems—a carefully 
thought out and budgeted program of activities planned 
for months ahead. 
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The old urge to get rich quickly seems to have 
changed to a desire to get killed quickly. 


TRAFFIC PROBLEMS SOLVED 


ATS off to John A. Burt of Salt 
Lake City! The American Auto- 
mobile Association has selected him 
as the nation’s safest driver. After the 
award was made, it was but natural 
that the news hawks swooped down 
on John to know how come. John’s 
formula and set of safety first rules 
are so simple that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred drivers never thought of the plan. 

Two words constitute the whole scheme of driving. Those 
two words are “Be Polite!’’ Come to think it over, that 
is about the safest and sanest rule ever devised for any 
driver. It applies to almost any emergency and keeps one 
out of almost every difficulty into which drivers get. 

Being polite denotes a state of mind that encourages 
good driving. The driver who tries to be polite, who strives 
for good manners on the road, will not endanger the lives 
of others by speeding, by demanding the right of way or 
by hogging the road, and will have due regard for the 
driving of others. 

One cannot help but wonder what there is about the feel 
of an automobile steering wheel which changes an ordin- 
arily considerate man to one who ruthlessly demands more 
than his half of the road, and tries to blow pedestrians off 
the city streets with his horn. Surely he forgets the 
— taught him by his parents when he was a little 
ellow. 
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DPD? THEE KE OE 


To go back to John A. Burt. If he is polite enough to 
win the automobile driving championship, one cannot help 
but wonder if he does not rank high as a husband, also. 
Politeness between a man and his wife is fully as important 
as politeness with an automobile. 

When we think of John A. Burt as a father, we cannot 
help but expect that he would come close to the top as a 
champion father, too. Politeness to one’s children is quite 
as important as it is to other automobile drivers. 

Salt Lake City should be, and doubtless is, very proud of 
John A. Burt. He is quite a citizen and should be given 
every honor, that other people may stop to think, and 
emulate John’s politeness in all human relations. 

i. Le 


use in 


No time is better spent than the time we 
keeping our friendships in repair. 


TAXES 

W/" are taught that death and 
taxes are the ultimate in inevit- 

ability. So long have we labored 

under this belief that we have become 

a race of people led like lambs to the 

tax slaughter. 

For ways that are dark, and for 
tricks that are vain, Bret Harte’s 
heathen Chinee had nothing on the 
way the large corporations and the men of great wealth 
dodge the tax gatherer. With their yearly retained attor- 
neys and tax experts, with wash sales and intangible prop- 
erty, trying to collect their taxes is like hunting the pro- 
verbial needle in a haystack. 

On the other extreme, the much pitied laboring man and 
the much wept-over farmer, escape all taxes except real 
estate tax, and even that is assessed by a tax gatherer 
depending largely on the vote of these self-same farmers 
and laboring men for reélection. 

This means that most of the taxes are paid by the so- 
called white collar men. These are the smaller business 
men and manufacturers, and the professional men. In 
other words, these are the typical Kiwanians, In the United 
States, the income tax is now paid by only two per cent 
of the population. 

The multiplicity of taxation agencies now brings the tax 
total up to an appalling sum. Like dumb driven cattle we 
walk up and pay, not questioning the right, the necessity 
for the taxes. It is deplorable, the lack of knowledge of the 
average citizen as to what taxes he pays and what is done 
with the money after he has paid it. 

No Kiwanis club can do a better job for the citizenry 
than to educate its membership on the whole subject of 
taxation. It would take about six speakers to do the job 
right. The first one should be the tax gatherer of the town 
or city, and he should be asked to come before the club and 
tell how much tax money he gathers and just what is done 
with it after he gets it. He should be asked to make a 
report, not an oration. 

A week later, the same officer of the county should come 
and make his report along the same lines, telling how much 
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he assesses the citizen, and what becomes of the money he 
collects. 

Next in line should come the man representing the 
state. 

Finally, a Federal man, if available, and if not, an in- 
come tax expert should tell the club about income taxes. 

Supplementing these four men there should be a man 
from a gasoline station or company, to tell of the gasoline 
tax which in many states mounts up to almost one-half of 
every dollar paid by the motorist to fill his tank with 
gasoline. What becomes of this money, and how much is it 
costing to gather it? 

Then, to be entirely fair, have one of the men who 
favors a general sales tax instead of the usual ad valorem 
tax generally assessed. Often we do not realize that we 
have a sales tax already with us. Certainly it is high time 
we thoroughly understood that, whatever its objections, it 
is the only tax system which levies on all alike. 

There is no question but that the subject of taxation is 
the most vital one which faces the average Kiwanian to- 
day, and every bit of information he can get on any side 
of the subject will make him a better citizen and a more 
intelligent voter. 

Let our tax gatherers and our tax dispensers lay their 
cards on the table, that those of us who are their cash 
customers may know whether we are satisfied with what 
we are getting for our money. 

T -@2 9% 
“There is nothing in my system of ethics except 
that the better a man behaves himself, the 
better he gets along.”—E. W. Howe. 


DIET 


HE smallest boy learns that he 

must eat his spinach. A_ steady 
diet of candy will ruin the digestion 
of a youngster. We oldsters have 
learned that roughage, starches and 
proteins must be duly proportioned or 
we become like the lean and hungry 
Cassius, or like the fat and high 
blood-pressured Falstaff. In _ brief, 
“Man cannot live by bread alone.” He must have his fruits 
and vegetables in season; he must have his diet properly 
proportioned if he hopes to retain his health. These facts 
are self-evident. 

Knowing these dietary measures to be necessary to our 
physical welfare, we are prone to forget that our mental 
diet needs equal care, equal mixing, equal distribution, 
if we want to have healthy minds. 

If we live on a mental diet of detective stories, moving 
pictures and pulp magazines, our mental degeneration is 
just as certain as would be our physical degeneration on a 
diet of candy and sweets alone. “What are you reading?” 
is quite as important a question in the life of a man as 
“What are you eating?”’ 

We learn from Proverbs, “As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” If we content ourselves with reading only the 
scandals in the newspapers and the more lurid magazines, 
our cultural degeneration is slow but sure. The tragic part 
of it is that we do not realize our own degeneration. We 
become set in our ways and stubborn in our opinions. 

How often do we really think? How often do we read a 
thought provoking book? How often do we face a really 
challenging idea? What do we talk about? Do we just absorb 
and repeat chatter, or do we read things now and then 
which give us new lines of thought, and new ideas and 
ideals? 

A diet of cream puffs and caramels is no more injurious 
physically than a diet of piffles and trifles is mentally. 

Philosophy, psychology and economics make stimulating 
reading once we get past the awe inspiring titles. Every 
counter of dollar books in the up-to-date book stores now 
holds a dozen volumes on such subjects written in a popu- 
lar way, which are not only thought provoking, but which 
furnish the solid food for thought needed to maintain a 
healthy mind. 
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HOTEL PUBLICITY 


E following lines are absolute 
facts, with names of people and 
places ever so slightly camouflaged. 

Mr. Dill lived in the cucumber belt 
and packed Dill’s Delicious Dill Pick- 
les. While on an automobile tour late 
this summer, he remembered that at 
Pitcairn, the next town, he had a 
customer, Antimacassar by name. 
Antimacassar had been a heavy purchaser of dill pickles, 
but of recent months his account had been getting further 
and further behind, until the time had arrived to cut him 
off and lose all, or carry him along and save the account. 

Dill was an active member of the Kiwanis Club at 
Cucumber Centre, and decided that he would stop in Pit- 
cairn and ask the president of the Pitcairn Kiwanis Club 
something about the credit of Antimacassar. He saw a road 
sign to the effect that the Kiwanis Club met at the Hotel 
Hepplewhite in Pitcairn, so he went up to the desk and 
asked the clerk who was president of the Kiwanis Club. The 
clerk said he was not positive, but he would ask Miss 
Whosis, the telephone operator. Miss Whosis opined that 
it was Fred Pearsall, but she was not dead sure. She sug- 
gested they ask the head waiter. The head waiter said that 
Fred Pearsall had been secretary the year before, but the 
president must be Lawyer Prolix, because he did all the 
talking at the meetings. 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Dill was instructed to 
go down to the next corner and ask Mr. Petrol, the gas 
station man there, as he was a member of Kiwanis. Mr. 
Dill did this and found that the president was the Metho- 
dist minister, who was on a vacation in the Holy Land. The 
secretary was Tip Howard, the clerk of the court, and he 
could be found at the courthouse. 

By the time Mr. Dill got this information, two hours had 
elapsed. That’s why, in the Grand Hotel at Cucumber Cen- 
tre, there is a neat placard which tells any one interested, 
that the Kiwanis Club meets there every Tuesday at 12:05 
p.m., and gives the name, telephone number and address of 
both the president and the secretary. Mr. Dill paid for the 
sign out of his profits on Dill’s Delicious Dill Pickles, 

7 7 #7 
“Silence is the unbearable repartee.” 
—Dorothea Brande. 


Way 1 Becieve Lawyee 
Prox Is DrespDoent— 





TREES 


UGENE Sue, in “The Wandering 
Jew,” depicted the miseries of a 

man compelled to live forever. Des- 
pite this sad picture, there is hardly 
a human being on earth teday who 
would not take life everlast.ng, if it 
were offered him. 

A careful survey of the wills of 
many people reveals a sum set aside 
for a monument to be set up at the grave of the testator, 
showing his desire not to be forgotten after he has shuffled 
off this mortal coil. 

In the absence of the possibility of living forever, it is 
only human that each of us should desire to leave behind 
us some monument, some evidence that we did live. 

Considering this natural human wish, it seems odd how 
many of us neglect the opportunity to do one simple thing 
which would enable us to leave behind something which 
would add to the joy of others for a hundred years or 
more, a thing of beauty which would last longer than the 
average lettered shaft of granite or marble. 

Have you ever planted a tree? Has your Kiwanis Club 
ever thought of planting a row of trees or a grove of 
trees? Joyce Kilmer sang, ‘‘Poems are made by fools like 
me, but only God can make a tree.” Certainly no man can 
do a finer or more lasting piece of work than becoming an 
humble instrument in His hands to help make a tree. Some 
one should help in His work to make the world more beau- 
tiful. 

Have you ever planted a tree? 











Kiwanian McVittie on the promenade deck of the 
newest passenger dirigible. 


This world traveler rides in the 

Graf Zeppelin and likes it so well 

he becomes passenger on maiden 

trip of the Von Hindenberg and 

shares in thrills of record breaking 

time of 66 hours from Berlin to 
Chicago. 


UITE a few years ago I became 
air-minded and after my first 
experience I was completely 


sold on the idea. I liked the rapid mode 
of transportation which is devoid of 
smoke and dirt, safe and comfortable. 

Then came the commercial Zeppelin— 
The Graf Zeppelin. In September of 
1931, I sailed on the S. S. Bremen in 
order to connect with the Graf Zeppe- 
lin at Friedrichshafen for a trip to 
South America, At that time her South 
American destination was Pernambuco. 
Since then she also stops at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The distance of over 7,000 miles was 
made in about 70 hours. It takes the 
liners 18 to 20 days to cross the South 
Atlantic from Germany to Pernam- 
buco. 

This experience was so pleasant that 
I then and there decided that were I 
still on this good earth when the 
LZ 129 was completed (it was then just 
being started) I should like to be the 
first to make the initial trip on it from 
yermany to the United States. I, there- 
fore, immediately made application for 
my reservation. Last year I was in- 
formed that the LZ 129 would make its 
maiden voyage to the United States late 
in August. I arranged to make a trip 
abroad accordingly and as I had some 
business in Russia it fitted in very nice- 
ly with my plans. However, when I 
arrived in Europe (again having sailed 
on the S.S. Bremen August 14) I 
learned that the new airship was not 
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Cruising in the Clouds 


By JAMES McVITTIE 
Charter Member, Kiwawnis Club of South Central, Chicago 


yet completed, and consequently re- 
turned on the S.S. Europa, October 9, 
after having been to the Scandinavian 
countries—Finland and Russia and 
coming back via Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Jugo Slavia, Hungary, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Not wishing to allow the option of 
my reservation to lapse, I instructed 
the booking agency to continue holding 
it. Keen was the anticipation then when 
in April of this year I was informed 
that a definite date had been set for the 
first westbound flight. As I had not 
quite completed my business in Russia, 
it was an opportune time for me to 
again go over on the S.S. Bremen 
(leaving New York April 24). Arrived 
in Bremenhoffen April 30, eight hours 
late on account of the dense fog. Ar- 
rived in Berlin too late to catch the 
plane for Moscow. Next day being May 
Day, which is a European holiday, I 
had the pleasure of witnessing a huge 
parade of the German army. Also was 
on the corner of Wilhelm Strasse and 
Unter den Linden when Herr Hitler 
went by in his car. He appeared to be 
the idol of the German people. The fol- 
lowing day I took a plane from Berlin, 
the route being through Danzig Free 
State to Koenigsburg, East Prussia, 
Kaunas (Kovno) Lithuania and Riga, 


Latvia, and then to Moscow. As the 
LZ129 (christened Von Hindenburg) 


was scheduled to leave Friedrichshafen 
May 6, there was not much time and so 
I had to work quite fast. A special 
plane took the passengers booked for 
this first flight from Berlin to Fried- 
richshafen on May 6. We all assembled 
at the Kurgarten Hotel, where our bag- 
gage was checked in, weighed—our 
passports and visas examined, etc.— 
and then for the thrill of boarding the 
new giant airship—gleaming like sil- 
ver against the clear sky. 

We took off about 9 o’clock Euro- 
pean time—which would be about 3 
o’clock Chicago time. How smoothly 
and majestically it slid up and away. 
This time the airship took the north- 
ward course, gliding over the cities of 
Stuttgart, Mainz, Frankfort, Cologne, 
then over Holland and down the Eng- 
lish Channel via Land’s End; taking 
the route of the ship’s lanes across the 
North Atlantic. 

Flying over Mainz and Cologne, I 
could see familiar cathedrals and pub- 
lic buildings, having been in these cit- 
ies on one of my previous visits, made 
it more interesting. 

After we had flown out to sea, I took 
the opportunity to wander about the 





huge airship. Her dimensions are about 
as follows: 

Length—803 feet. 

Height—146.65 feet. 

Maximum diameter—135.17 feet. 

Lifting gas volume—7,063,000 cubic 
feet. 

Total pay load 41,990 Ibs. 

Total horsepower about 4,400. 

Cruising speed about 78 miles an 
hour. 

Flying range 8,750 miles. 

It has a capacity of accommodating 
50 passengers and 50 members of the 
crew. The crew of 54 had their sleep- 
ing quarters up in the huge bag with 
the canvas cots stretching from the cat- 
walk to the side of the frame of the 
ship. Also in this part of the ship was 
the radio room and the post-office where 
mail was sorted and stamped. Above 
up on top on the inside of the frame 
were 16 cells or bags which contain 
the hydrogen gas. On A deck are the 
passengers accommodations. On one 
side of the ship is the dining room with 
two long tables and four small tables 
covered with beautiful linen tablecloths, 
napkins, ete., special silver and china 
made for the Von Hindenburg, cut 
glass vases with the flowers changed 
daily; the food was excellent, just as in 
a first class hotel. We had new printed 
menu cards for each meal, printed in 
German and English. On the opposite 
is the social hall. Beautiful rugs, up- 
holstered chairs, settees, baby grand 
piano, beautiful writing room and 
promenade along the side, same as in 
the dining room on the opposite side of 
the ship. In the center of the ship are 
the sleeping rooms which are for two 
each. There is a washstand with hot 
and cold running water, two berths— 
one upper and one lower—the upper, 
however, is not of the same type as on 
the Graf Zeppelin—it is a regular up- 
per berth like one finds in the Pullman 
cars—and arranged about the same 
way. Furthermore, the rooms are all 
inside instead of in a gondola under- 
neath, as is the case in the Graf Zep- 
pelin. On the B deck, are the smoking 
room and bar. There is a stairway 
leading from the A to B deck. The 
room is well insulated and has electric 
lighters. Here you can smoke or order 
any type of drink that you may wish 
for. 

I enjoyed most of the walks on the 
promenade deck up above, from where 
we could look down through big glass 
windows to the ocean below. It was 
dark when we left Germany and for 

(Turn to page 701) 
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lowers to the Living! 


Just making folks happy in unex- 

pected ways gives this Kiwanian 

and his fellow members real satis- 
faction. 


make features that have re- 

sulted in favorable comment on 
the part of the public as expressed 
in the daily news, The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, district and club bulletins and 
other periodicals. Features of this na- 
ture have appeared in programs of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., at 
infrequent intervals to the satisfaction 
of the particular recipients and their 
families and friends as well as to the 
club members and guests. 

Happiness and cheerfulness, based 
on the spirit of the Golden Rule, are 
as old as the world. Acts that have 
brought happiness and cheerfulness to 
innumerable people are not unknown 
in Kiwanis circles, especially in the 
Washington club which has done so 
much for under-privileged children 
over a period of years, but “believe 
it or not’? a few months ago the Wash- 
ington club officers and members to a 
man endorsed a “check on happiness’’ 
for one of its beloved members. Here 
is the story. 

George H. Winslow, secretary emer- 
itus of the Washington club, was pre- 
sented a check on happiness that was 
in reality a token of esteem of the 
entire membership on the observance 
of his and Mrs. Winslow’s fifty-first 
wedding anniversary. This check, 
“Payable to George H. and Alice G. 
Winslow, drawn on The Harmony Trust 
Company, Unlimited, established Feb- 
ruary 5, 1885 (this being the date of 
their marriage) was for 447,048 hours 
of happiness,” (which was the num- 
ber of hours since their marriage). 
The difference between this date and 
February 5, 1936, was fifty-one years, 
therefore the check was No. 51. It 
was signed by Bruce Baird, treasurer 
of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
and countersigned by President Bynum 
E. Hinton. Every member of the club 
personally endorsed this check. 

As a gesture of friendship and help- 
fulness to boys and girls, Charles W. 
Pimper, chairman of that committee of 
the Washington club, is sending out 
checks as birthday greetings to young- 
sters contacted by the committee as 
their anniversaries occur. These checks 
are drawn on “The Golden Rule Bank 
on Birthday Greetings, established 
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By EDWIN F. HILL 


Former International Trustee; Past Governor, 
Capital District; Member, Washington Club 


January 1, 1936,” bearing date of re- 
cipient’s birth and payable for 8,766 
hours of cheerfulness (the number in 
a year). These checks are attractively 
printed in colors and carry the name, 
“Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., 
by Boys’ and Girls’ Committee” and 
are signed personally by the chairman. 

A past president of the Washing- 
ton club, popular with his fellow mem- 
bers and a most interested officer past 
and present, had been ill for a num- 
ber of months. On his birthday he re- 
ceived by “special post” a huge post- 
card addressed to William 8S. Quinter, 
No. 1 Thomas Circle, Washington, 
D. C. The postcard, dated May 13, 
1936, to “Dear Will’? reads: ‘Happy 
Birthday Greetings! Now that the sun 
is shining again and good weather 
seems to be in prospect we will be 
looking for you at the club almost any 
Thursday and you may be sure of a 
warm welcome by your friends in Ki- 
wanis.” It was signed by Bynum E. 
Hinton, president, and the other mem- 
bers of the club. 

Charles Francis Adams, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy, one of the few 
“old salt’? sailors to hold this office, 
was an honorary member of the Ki- 
wanis club. As his term of office was 
about to close, the club dedicated its 
meeting of February 16, 1936, to “‘Cap. 
Adams” as he was known to the mem- 
bership and presented him with a “Log 
of the ‘Old Salt.’ ’’ This document was 
embellished with the secretary’s flag 
and the ranks of naval officers from an 
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ensign to an admiral and carried the 
official emblem of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. It reads: 

“Passage: Washington, D. C., to 
Quincy, Mass., Saturday, March 4, 
1933. Belay mate! and read the log 
of the ‘Old Salt’ Secretary Charles 
Francis Adams, born, Quincy, Mass., 
August 2, 1866. Educated, Harvard 
University, graduating with honors 
and an A.B. degree, class of 1888; re- 
ceived LL.B. degree in 1892. Admitted 
to Suffolk County bar in 1893. Mem- 
ber, Quincy, Mass., City Council 1893- 
1895. Mayor 1896-1897. Married Miss 
Frances Lovering of Taunton, Mass., 
April 3, 1899. Treasurer, Corporation 
of Harvard College, 1898-1929. Ama- 
teur skipper of the yacht ‘Resolute’ 
which won International Yacht Races 
in 1920. Appointed Secretary of Navy, 
March 5, 1929. Welcomed as a mem- 
ber of the Washington Kiwanis club, 
December 3, 1931. 

“Since an ‘old salt’ as Secretary of 
the Navy is a rarity and a cabinet of- 
ficer as a member of a Kiwanis club is 
even more rare, the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington, D. C., feels a special hon- 
or in having on its roster the name of 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, who has 
been officially christened for Kiwanis 
fellowship—‘Cap.’ 

“Knowing that this distinguished Ki- 
wanian is about to retire as Secretary 
of the Navy, the Kiwanis club in reg- 
ular meeting assembled does laud him 
for his civic service and proclaim him 
the sole charter member of the Order 
of the ‘Old Salt’ Secretary. 

“Done at Washington, District of 
Columbia, this sixteenth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1933.” 

It was signed by Dewey Zirkin, then 
president of the club, as Washington 
Club Navigator. 

“Forget-Me-Nots” stand for con- 
stancy. The Washington club in 1932 
in recognition of the constancy and 
generosity of its two florist members 
—George C. Shaffer and Z. D. “Zed- 
die’ Blackistone—each having pre- 
sented a box of flowers weekly to be 
drawn for by guests since becoming a 
member of the club, were made sole 
charter members of an order, the 
“Forget-Me-Nots.” Engrossed copies 
of the charter were presented each 
member by Roe Fulkerson, first pres- 
ident of the Washington club. 

This charter reads: “Know all men 
by these presents, that a new order 
‘The Forget-Me-Nots’—has been insti- 

(Turn to page 698) 
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A\nnual Achievement Reports for 1935 


3. Fairbury, Nebraska, Winner in Blue Division 


The complete report of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Gabriel, California, 
winner in the White Division will be 
published in the December issue. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Kiwanis Club of Fairbury, Ne- 
T bras, met each week in the year 

1935, maintained a gradual in- 
crease in membership and carried out 
the suggestions of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as far as it is possible in a com- 
munity and club the size of ours. The 
club has been active in affairs of pub- 
lic importance and interest, codperated 
with other service clubs and demon- 
strated to the community that Kiwanis 
is an organization of “Builders.” 


A—GENERAL 
1. ATTENDANCE 


It was our objective to 
have the highest percentage 
of attendance of any club in 
the Nebraska-lowa District in 
honor of our Governor, Ar. 
thur J. Denney. Attendance 
for the year was unusually 
good. Average attendance 
was 91.77% and we hope we 
had the best record. We had 
twenty-five members perfect 
in attendance for the year. 
Six members only missed 
once. Members having a per- 
fect attendance for two hun- 
dred or more meetings, four. 
We had two 100% meetings. 
One member has not missed 
a meeting since the club was 
organized in 1928. The Mem- 
bership Committee made 
2,552 phone calls, 


Record of Membership and Attendance 





Average Average Monthly 

Month Membership Attendance Percentage 
Jan. 48 47 97.90 
Feb. 49 45 92.30 
March 49 47 95.40 
April 48 44 91.20 
May 48 45 93.30 
June 51 46 93.90 
July 51 43 90.06 
Aug. 51 45 88.23 
Sept. 51 48 93.00 
Oct. 53 50 91.00 
Nov. 52 50 94.02 
Dec. 51 47 91.70 
Yearly — — 

Average 50 46 91.77 


Note:—Nearest even figures were used 
in each instance in above tabulation. 


2. CLUB MEETINGS PROGRAMS 


The responsibilities of the Chairman 
of the Program Committee were di- 
vided as follows: one general chairman 
for the year and one chairman for each 
quarter. The committee diversified 
their programs, arranged them in ac- 
cordance with the activities of the club 
and codperated in following the objec- 
tives of International, District and 
Club officers. 

January 7—President, Virgil Mar- 
shall, Installation and Inaugural ad- 
dress charged to committees. January 
14—Chairman, W. H. Dick, Safety 
Program. January 21—Morris Speir, 





Chairman, Program Membership, Janu- 
ary 28—Arthur Dodgson, Pictures and 
Lecture of the Holy Land. 

February 4—Harold Chatelain, Band 
Director, Music by Students. Discus- 
sion “Improvement of Club.” February 
Maxwell, 


11—E. G. Nebraska State 





Forestry Extension Service, Govern- 
ment Tree Planting Program. Febru- 
ary 18—Guy Freeman, Pictures and 
Lecture on Transportation. February 25 
—Rev. Harry Huntington, Address on 
George Washington’s Birthday — also 
musical numbers. 

March 4—Lieutenant Governor C. A, 
Nordlund, What is Kiwanis? March 11 
—Arthur Peterson, Agricultural Col- 
lege of Lincoln, Grass and Pasture— 
Farmers were guests. March 18—Cap- 
tain Phillips, CCC Camp, Entertained 
by members of Local CCC Camp. March 
25—J. E. Lawrence, Editor, Lincoln 
Star, Government’s Financial Problem 
—100% meeting. 

April 1—Miss Kirschner and Mes- 
dames Chatelain, Blakely, Greenawalt, 


and Reynolds, Musical Entertainment, 
Ladies’ Night, inter-club meeting. April 
8—President Virgil Marshall and 
Mayor F. L. Parks, Dedication of Ki- 
wanis Boy Scout Cabin. April 15— 
Mesdames Riggins and Swartz and 
Miss Runyon, Musical, Resume of Ac- 
complishments for first quarter. April 
22—-Fred Messmore, District Judge, 
Relationship of NRA to the courts. 
April 29—Deloris Henney, Al Biehn, 
Chairman, Education Committee, Read- 
ing, Kiwanis Education. 

May 6—K. M. Johnston, Arthur 
Dodgson, Walter Scott, W. H. Dick, 
Clarence Galbraith and Samuel Galla- 
more, Vocational talks. May 13—Ed 
Schoenrock, Turkeys. May 20—A. R. 
Kirkpatrick, Omaha Publicity Agent 
for UPRR Co., Illustrated pictures and 
talk of Canyon Park, Utah and Ari- 
zona. May 27—Lorenz Schroeder and 
Ray Wilfley, Vocational talks. 

June 3—Colonel George J. Crosby, 
Past State Commander, Amer- 
ican Legion, Omaha, Nation- 
al Defense. June 10—Rev. 
Robert Shupe, American 
Flag. June 17—Dr. H. W. 
Wyrick, Hitler in Germany. 
June 24—Governor Arthur J. 


Denney, International Con- 
vention at San _ Antonio, 
Texas. 


July 1—John C. Hartigan, 
The New Deal. July 8—Gov- 
ernor Arthur J. Denney, 
Safety Program. July 15— 
Mrs. Bee McHale, Relief Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Relief. 
July 22—C. A. Russell, 
Trainmaster, Damage done by 
recent floods. July 29 — 
F. W. Buckley, Presentation 
of Achievement Cup — In- 
ter-Club meeting with 
Beatrice. 

August 5—None, Musical Program. 
August 12—President Virgil Marshall, 
Illustrated pictures and lecture of Cali- 
fornia and Old Mexico trip. August 19 
—Frank Spear and Charles McGee, 
Trip through western coast states. 
August 26—Fern Gage, Radio Star, 
Musical, 

Sept. 3—None, Boxing match—Boys 
CCC Camp. Sept. 9—None, Annual Ki- 
wanis-Rotary Picnic, Sept. 16—Luther 
Bonham, President, First National 
Bank, B. W. McLucas, Their trip in 
Europe. Sept. 23—President Virgil 
Marshall, Ed Weerts and Governor 
Arthur J. Denney, District Convention 
at Norfolk. Sept, 30—Frank W. Bible, 
European Affairs. 
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October 7—None, Informal meeting 
in Kiwanis Boy Scout Cabin. October 
14—Alfred Blobaum and Lyle Zable, 
Debate—Sales Tax. October 21—Ray 
B. Boals, City Engineer, Wet and Dry 
Cycles. October 28—Glen LeRoy and 
Guy Freeman, U. 8S. Navy—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

November 4—Howard T. Hill, Pro- 
fessor State Agricultural College, 
Kansas, “Kiwanis” — Ladies’ 
Night—inter-club meeting — 
100% meeting. November 11 
—C. K. Morse, University of 
Nebraska, Armistice Day 
Program. November 18— 
None, Annual election of offi- 
cers and directors — Music. 
November 25 — Al Biehn, 
Fairbury High School coach, 
Entertained 25 football boys. 

December 2 — Mrs. Jack 
Henney, Book Review “Mark 
Twain.” December 9— Ray 
Wilfley and Ray Moon, Mov- 
ing Pictures, Alaska, Wash- 
ington and California. De- 
cember 16 — Mrs. Sheldon 
Ayres, Book Review—Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s book “North to 
the Orient.” December 23— 
W. G. Freeman, President, 
Rotary Club and Rev. Harry Hunting- 
ton, Christmas program—Joint meeting 
Kiwanis-Rotary. December 30—Presi- 
dent Virgil Marshall and all Committee 
Chairmen, Inventory and report of 
year’s work of all Committees. 








3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Inter-club relations played an impor- 
tant part in the life of the club this 
year. The fact that Governor Arthur 
J. Denney was from our club made us 
feel responsible to back him up, On 
date of January 28, this club had 
twenty-eight former Kiwanians from 
Hebron, Nebraska, as our guests, This 
was an inter-club meeting with the 
Hebron club that had gone out of exist- 
ence and we were trying to pep them 
up and reorganize. On April 1, we had 
an inter-club meeting, a Ladies’ Night 
affair at Fairbury. The Kiwanis 
Queens had charge of the program. 
The Beatrice, Superior, Auburn, 
Tecumseh and Lincoln clubs were our 
guests. On April 5, a number of Ki- 
wanians from Fairbury attended an 
inter-club meeting at Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. International President William J. 
Carrington was the principal speaker. 
On July 29, we had an evening meet- 
ing. This was an inter-club meeting 
with Beatrice. They presented us with 
the Achievement Cup. There were 
twenty-four members from Beatrice in 
attendance. On August 2, about fifteen 
Fairbury Kiwanians had an inter-club 
meeting with the Superior club and 
presented them with the Achievement 
Cup. On date of September 19, about 
eight Kiwanians from Fairbury at- 
tended the District Convention at Nor- 
folk, which naturally was an inter-club 
meeting. On date of November 4, we 
held another inter-club meeting at 
Fairbury, Nebraska. Clubs from Lin- 


coln, Beatrice, Auburn and Superior 
were represented. We had a 100% at- 
tendance at this Ladies’ Night affair. 
Professor Howard T. Hill, State Agri- 
cultural College of Kansas, was the 
speaker. His subject was “Kiwanis.” 


4. COMMITTEES 


At the beginning of the year the 
usual committees were appointed by the 





president. He devoted an outline of 
suggested activities and gave direct 
charge to the chairman of each com- 
mittee. The president called upon the 
chairman of each committee to stand 
while instructions were given for that 
particular committee’s 1935 activities. 
The committees were to meet at least 
once a month. At times, some met more 
often and others at longer intervals, 
depending upon activities in progress 
and programs planned. The following 
is a list of committees which func- 
tioned during 1935: 

Adult Education (Night School) 

Agriculture 

Attendance 

Business Standards 

Finance 

House and Reception 

Inter-Club Relations 

Kiwanis Education 

Laws and Regulations 

Membership and Classification 

Music 

Photographic History 

Program 

Public Affairs 

Publicity 

Social 

Under-Privileged Child 

Vocational Guidance 

Boys’ and Girls’ Work 

Safety Committee 

Three committees were outstanding 
in the work they did in the community. 

The Committee on Adult Education 
started functioning in December, 1934, 
by laying plans for our Adult Night 
School. This committee enlisted the 
help of the Publicity, Public Affairs and 
Business Standards Committees and 
they all worked harmoniously, staging 
one of the most outstanding “commu- 
nity service” programs in Kiwanis. 

The Committee on Agriculture also 
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deserves special mention. Whenever 
the Chamber of Commerce have any- 
thing to do with agriculture, they al- 
ways pick Kiwanians to serve on the 
committee. The Rotary club, more or 
less, do not sponsor agricultural activi- 
ties due to the fact that Kiwanis has 
always been so active. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Work Commit- 
tee functioned in a great way and their 
achievement will have a last- 
ing effect in character build- 
ing for a number of years to 
come, 

The Attendance Committee 
is another committee to be 
commended as our average 
attendance for the year was 
91.77 per cent. They used the 
telephone, sent bulletins and 
put on contests. 

The Classification and 
Membership Committee did 
an unusually good job. The 
membership at the beginning 
of the year was 45, They 
brought back quite a number 
of old members. The average 
membership for the year 
was 50. 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

April 1—Ladies’ Night—Dinner, pro- 
gram and entertainment. 

September 9—Annual Kiwanis-Ro- 
tary picnic. Games, golf, diving and 
swimming exhibitions, dancing and en- 
tertainment. 

November 4—Ladies’ Night—Dinner, 
program and entertainment, 

December 23—Kiwanis-Rotary joint 
meeting. Christmas program. 

On many different occasions indivi- 
dual members of the club, together with 
their wives, met with other clubs in 
this division on social occasions spon- 
sored by the clubs visited. 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Due to the fact that Fairbury was 
the home town of the District Gover- 
nor, Arthur J. Denney, we feel that we 
furnished a good man who did a lot 
for district and Kiwanis International. 
Four of our members attended the Dis- 
trict Conference called by our lieuten- 
ent governor. Eight members attended 
the District Convention at Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, and of course, Governor Ar- 
thur J. Denney, had a part in the 
International Convention at San An- 
tonio, Texas. Two members served as 
members of district committees. One 
former lieutenant governor is a mem- 
ber of our club. A number of Fairbury 
Kiwanians met with the old members 
of the Hebron, Nebraska, club, which 
has disbandoned, in an endeavor to re- 
organize it. They gave us the hopes 
that it will be reorganized as soon as 
conditions are right. 

All obligations of both the district 
and International have been paid and 
all correspondence addressed to the 


(Turn to page 693) 
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The Unemployment Problem in Canada 


Plans for Improving Conditions 

Among Youths, Married Men and 

Single Men are Considered by this 

authority, and Kiwanis Clubs are 

offered the opportunity to assist in 
the operations. 


ANADA, like her sister nations, 
« has many problems, the solution 

of which calls for careful analysis 
and discreet judgment, but when we 
turn the searchlight on each we find 
that the greatest of these is unemploy- 
ment, Since this world-wide malady so 
decidedly devastating on this continent 
and the lands across the sea, is lower- 
ing the morale of individuals and com- 
munities any exchange of ideas be- 
tween nations, from time to time, as to 
suggested remedial measures might 
prove to be international aids well 
worth while. 

In the wide realm of public affairs 
to which Kiwanis International ad- 
dresses itself the question of unem- 
ployment has received deserving con- 
sideration, and it is because of that 
leadership plus the urgency of our own 
national situation that Kiwanis in 
Canada desires to make some contri- 
bution to the needs of the hour. Our 
task is, therefore, to render all possible 
assistance in re-establishing citizens in 
positions which will bring to them 
necessary and reasonable incomes. This 
in turn will result in an increase of 
happiness, of sane living and the resti- 
tution of the morale in manhood and 
womanhood of those who are depressed. 
In all this endeavour Kiwanis seeks the 
closest codperation with governing 
bodies, Municipal, Provincial and Fed- 
eral, as it is only in that way that the 
goal of achievement may be reached. 
Governments, on the other hand, wel- 
come ideas and suggestions which if 
put into practice may eventually lessen 
the burden of taxation which, in re- 
cent years, has increased at a tremen- 
dous pace. 

And now as sincere apostles of the 
motto “We Build” let us give consid- 
eration to three large groups of citi- 
zens who very definitely come into the 
picture. 

First, we have the youth of our 
land. In Canada today there are ap- 
proximately 400,000 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 22 who, hav- 
ing completed their Secondary or Ele- 
mentary education, find themselves 
denied the opportunity of work. These 


By HON. F. C. BIGGS 


Former Minister of Highways, Province of Ontario; Chairman, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District Committee on Public Affairs 


young people are fully prepared to be- 
come useful citizens, to establish homes 
and to worthily take their places on the 
stage of Canadian activity and prog- 
ress. As we view this scene the ques- 
tion naturally follows: Can Kiwanis do 
anything to meet this condition? Can 
we suggest some method of national 
procedure which would bring new hope 
and inspiration to a very considerable 
number included in this splendid group? 
One answer to this perplexing problem 
which we will now endeavour to fur- 
ther elucidate might be termed the 


Learn a Trade Plan 


It is a strange paradox that while 
hundreds of thousands of our youth are 
idle (many of them depending directly 
or indirectly on state assistance for 
their daily sustenance), the supply of 
skilled labor is steadily diminishing. In 
fact in some trades there is already a 
searcity. Of course, while there is at 
present a fair number of trained men 
available for many branches of indus- 
try the fact remains that the supply 
has greatly lessened during the last 
twelve or fifteen years. With the return 
of prosperity and the industrial growth 
of this young country, Canada should 
be fully prepared to meet this happier 
situation with the brain, brawn and 
skill of her own sons and daughters. 

Prior to 1914 many boys and girls 
were being apprenticed to the various 
trades but since the war the labor sit- 
uation has undergone’ considerable 
change, with the result that a much 
smaller number of our youth have been 
learning trades. In fact since 1929 the 
apprentice has practically passed out 
of the picture. 

Since the need of trained helpers in 
certain industries at the present time 
is sure to increase, some early and 
practical action should be undertaken 
in connection with the apprenticeship 
problem. The two-fold result would be 
that an ample supply of skilled labor 
would become available for the future 
progress of this country while many 
thousands of boys and girls would be 
removed from relief rolls to the more 
wholesome atmosphere of learning a 
trade, thus equipping them for happy 
and honorable citizenship all through 
life. 

Our proposal is that the government, 
Federal or Provincial, jointly or singly, 
in codperation with employers of 
skilled labor, labor organizations, so- 
cial clubs and other interested parties, 
promote a campaign to place as many 


apprentices as possible in such trades 
as: Machinists, Moulders, Pattern Mak- 
ers, Printers, Carpenters, Tinsmiths, 
Steamfitters, Painters, and many other 
trades and occupations too numerous to 
mention. There are thousands of boys 
and girls anxious to learn a trade and 
Canadian employers would, we believe, 
be willing to take these boys and girls 
as apprentices if a satisfactory scale of 
training wages could be established. 
We understand that these apprentices 
are more or less of a liability to their 
employers in the early part of their 
apprenticeship but later they would be 
able to take care of all learning plus a 
reasonable wage and at the early part 
of their apprenticeship could be as- 
sisted to some extent in order to bridge 
over any losses that employers might 
sustain. 

Today there is, unfortunately, a feel- 
ing in some quarters that boys and 
girls should stay on relief unless they 
are paid standard hourly wages. This 
may be all right in theory but in prac- 
tice it is not logical. No sensible person 
advocates a lowering of Canadian stan- 
dards of living by reducing wages. 
However, we submit that in this case 
it would be far better to have 100,000 
or more of those boys and girls active- 
ly engaged in learning a trade, at a 
small wage for the early part of their 
apprenticeship, than to be drifting in 
the condition that now exists. Let us 
repeat that we are not advocating 
lower wages. The idea behind this plan 
is to raise boys and girls from the un- 
skilled laboring class and the unem- 
ployed ranks and give them an oppor- 
tunity to earn wages as skilled artisans 
and mechanics. 


Married Men 

The second step in dealing with this 
problem has to do with improving the 
lot of the unemployed married men. 
Many thousands of these men have had 
some contacts and experiences in farm 
work, while on the other hand we have 
thousands of farmers who are in need 
of male help on their farms and would 
like to have a married man. The diffi- 
culty is, however, that they have no 
house or cottage for their helper and 
his family to live in. Could not the 
Dominion Government, possibly as- 
sisted by the Provinces or Municipali- 
ties, supply those cottages at a mini- 
mum of cost and a low rate of interest, 
the principal to be payable over a 
period of say three to five years? We 

(Turn to page 695) 
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District Activities 














In Convention “Assembled” 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPi Convention at Washington was one of tion of the splendid work done by Ki- 

the problems of the convention. By wanian Henderson and the Tupelo club 
I io Louisiana-Mississippi District unanimous consent it was conferred on members in bringing about one of the 

Convention was held in Tupelo, President Frank Henderson, general best district conventions ever held. 
Mississippi, September 9, 10 and 11 convention chairman, and the Tupelo The Tupelo club is a courageous one, 
with 20 of the 26 clubs in the district club, to remain in the possession of Last spring Tupelo was visited by a 
represented, a total attendance of 165. that club until the mid-winter con- disastrous tornado resulting in the 
District Governor Rupert F. Cisco ference which will be held in Jackson, death of more than 200 people, the in- 
presided and the convention was hon- Mississippi, January, 1937, in apprecia- jury of 900 and a $3,000,000 prop- 
ored with the presence of Interna- erty loss. Every church but one was 
tional Trustee Samuel F. Clabaugh le Ry | demolished, every school destroyed, 
ee 













nna 
of Birmingham, Alabama, official PR but the devastated district is now 
representative, and International about 50 per cent rehabilitated. In 
Trustee Faber A. Bollinger of view of this disaster the district 
Atlanta, Georgia. officers wrote to the Tupelo club and 
The first day was devoted to offered, if the club wished it, to 
recreation and getting acquainted arrange for the convention’ in 
and two fellowship luncheons. On another city but Tupelo preferred to 
the second day the convention got carry on and they did so in an heroic 
down to serious business and one of and excellent manner. 
the most successful conventions the The following officers were elected 
district has ever held was thrown to serve in the coming year: 
into high gear. The governor’s ball, a Governor—Harry O. Hoffman, Hat- 




















Left: Reading from left to right—Secretary Lon- 
gino L. Bethay of Tupelo, the scene of the 18th 
annual convention of the Louisiana-Mississippi 
District Convention; Mrs. Lowell Otto, the club’s 
pianist; and President Frank A. Henderson. 


Right: Reading from left to right—International 
Trustee Samuel F. Clabaugh, Birmingham; Gover- 
nor Rupert F. Cisco, Lake Charles; Past Governor 
Harry Redwood, Columbus; Lieutenant Governor 
W. D. Cotton, Rayville; and Past Governor J. K. 
McDowell, Jackson. 










Above: A group leaving the country club; Past 
Governor Joseph P. Dixson of Shreveport, is 
seen at the left. 









Below: Reading from left to right—Mrs. Brewer- 
ton and Lieutenant Governor Albert J. Brewer- 
ton, Greenwood; Mrs. Hoffman and District Sec- 
retary Harry O. Hoffman (now governor-elect) 
of Hattiesburg. 





gay and colorful affair was held the 
night of the second day. The get- 
together barbecue luncheon at the 
Tupelo Country Club for the Ki- 
wanians and ladies was an outstand- 
ing occasion. International Trustee 
Bollinger took charge of the pro- 
gram which was made up of the 
singing of old songs, bringing the 
250 on hand closer together. 

The disposition of the achievement 
trophy, won by the district in 1935 
and received at the International 


tiesburg, Mississippi; Lieutenant 
Governors—Division I, Joe T. Deh- 
mer, Jackson, Mississippi; Division 
II, J. Edward Hamlin, West Point, 
Mississippi; Division III, Leo J. Las- 
salle, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Divi- 
sion IV, William = K. Hinds, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

The convention was a success in 
every way and helped to weld the 
clubs in the district more closely to- 
gether. New Orleans, Louisiana, was 
chosen as the 1937 convention city. 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


NTARIO-Quebec-Maritime Kiwan- 

ians recorded another very fine 
achievement in their eighteenth annual 
convention held at the historic city of 
Quebec, September 20, 21 and 22, and 
presided over by Governor Frank P. 
Dawson of Sarnia. The members of 
the host club excelled in every par- 
ticular and their generous and contin- 
uous hospitality will long be remem- 
bered by their hundreds of guests. 

A most fitting prelude to the con- 
vention took place on Sunday after- 
noon when Governor Dawson placed a 
wreath on the Wolfe-Montcalm monu- 
ment, thus exemplifying the true spirit 
of “bonne entente” existing between 
the two great races in Canada. In ad- 
dition to Governor Dawson other dis- 
tinguished personages assisting in- 
cluded the Hon. J. Oscar Drouin rep- 
resenting the Province of Quebec, the 
Hon. W. J. P. MacMillan, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and the Hon. L. J. Simp- 
son and Walter Little, the Province of 
Ontario. Gerald Martineau, Quebec, 
general convention chairman, presided. 

Sunday evening’s religious musicale 
presided over by Vice President Mau- 
rice A. de Goumois of the Quebec club, 
was of very high order. To the visitors 
who filled the spacious ballroom of the 
Chateau Frontenac where the conven- 
tion was held, President E. C. Wood- 
ley extended a royal welcome. Supple- 
menting the excellent address by L. M. 
Pepperdene of the Quebec club on 
“The Challenge of Today,” a very 
fine program of music was rendered by 
artists of note. 

Mayor J. E. Gregoire, speaking first 
in French and then in English, told 
the Kiwanians at the opening business 
session on Monday morning just how 
hearty was their welcome to the old 
historic city of Quebec. A feature of 
special interest was the “roll call of 
achievement” which brought a _ half- 
minute message from a representative 
of each club concerning work accom- 
plished during the year. Two inspira- 
tional addresses came within the com- 
pass of Monday, that of Hon. W. J. P. 
MacMillan, former premier of Prince 
Edward Island at the morning session 
and the one by Kiwanian L. H. Mc- 
Evoy of Montreal, key speaker at the 
luncheon meeting. 

International Trustee Charles S. 
Donley, official representative, was the 
principal speaker at the governor’s 
banquet, a gala affair at which there 
was an exceptionally fine program of 
music. 

At the Tuesday morning session In- 
ternational Trustee Fred G. McAlister 
of London, Ontario, conducted the “In 
Memoriam” service for those Kiwan- 
ians who had passed on during the 
year. The reports of the lieutenant 
governors and the district chairmen 
bore the earmarks of another year of 
fine progress. At the fellowship lun- 
cheon on Tuesday, attended also by the 
ladies, Judge Laetare Roy delivered a 
very fine address. The concluding ses- 


sion that day named Hamilton, the 
birthplace of Kiwanis in Canada, as 
the 1937 convention city and the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year 
were elected: Governor—Gerald Mar- 
tineau; Division I, P. T. Moisley, Tim- 
mins; Division II, John Burden, Riv- 
erdale, Toronto; Division III, John 
Brown, Kitchener-Waterloo; Division 
IV, Ivan Moore, Lindsay; Division V, 
Charles E. Roberts, Cornwall; and Di- 
vision VI, Ralph Millett, Liverpool; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Ross MacLeod, 
Quebec. 

All in all, it was a very successful 
convention (attendance, 456), unique 
and different, as repeatedly promised 
by Lucien Brousseau, director of pub- 
licity. The ladies were furnished with 
delightful entertainment in abundance, 
including a trip to Saint Anne de Beau- 
pre and a sail on the St. Lawrence 
River. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


4/1 | HE BEST EVER” was the con- 
sensus of opinion concerning the 
nineteenth annual convention of the 
Texas-Oklahoma District, held in Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, September 6, 7 and 
8, at which the total registration was 
509. District Governor Milton E. Bat- 
ten of Enid, Oklahoma, presided with 
efficiency and Trustee Harry D. Mac- 
Donald of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
was the official representative of Ki- 
wanis International. The convention 
probably set a record in the number of 
past governors of the district who were 
present and who took an active part in 
the various sessions. These included: 
James L. Powell, Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
Julian Bobo, Dallas, Texas; Frank M. 
Bailey, Chickasha, Oklahoma; Frank 
C. Smith, Houston, Texas; H. G. Hat- 
field (International Treasurer), Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; L. A. McDonald, 
Denton, Texas; E. L. Mitchell, Clin- 
ton, Oklahoma; L. D. Hudson, Dewey, 
Oklahoma; Walter L. Morris, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Edd L. Hisel, Capitol 
Hill Station, Oklahoma City, Oklaho- 
ma; and Joe O. Naylor (Immediate 
Past Governor), San Antonio, Texas. 
The Sunday evening musicale was 
very auspicious with a setting in beau- 
tiful Spaulding Park in a well-lighted 
out-door amphitheatre. There was fine 
music and an inspiring address by Past 
District Governor Bailey on “The Per- 
manency of Kiwanis Ideals.” 
Highlights of Monday’s session in- 
cluded Governor Batten’s message, an 
address by International Trustee Mac- 
Donald, and one by Immediate Past 
Governor Gordon G. Singleton of Ma- 
con, Georgia, fellowship luncheon for- 
ums at noon, a very interesting and 
profitable innovation, the honoring of 
the winners of the district achievement 
contest, with the awarding of the 
achievement trophy to Amarillo, Texas, 
and addresses by Past Governors Mor- 
ris and Smith. 
The governor’s party on Monday eve- 
ning provided the premier entertain- 
ment of the convention. There was a 
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pienic dinner, followed with stunts and 
music presented by the various clubs. 

Breakfast conferences on Tuesday 
morning were followed with an “In 
Memoriam” service conducted by Past 
Governor Mitchell, an address by the 
Hon. E. W. Smartt, state manager of 
the Oklahoma Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, one by J. Hoytt Boles of Tulia, 
Texas, former lieutenant governor, and 
a message by International Treasurer 
Hatfield. The noon luncheons on Tues- 
day resolved themselves into divisional 
conferences and Past Governor Hud- 
son gave a very graphic report of the 
Washington Convention. The crowning 
event of the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion was the awarding of the inter-club 
trophy cups which were given by the 
district. In Texas the cup was awarded 
to the Corpus Christi club and in Okla- 
homa, the Ada club won the cup. 

Fort Worth, Texas, was chosen as 
the 1937 convention city and the fol- 
lowing officers were selected to serve 
during the coming year: Governor— 
Tom W. Archer, Oak Cliff, Dallas, Tex- 
as; Lieutenant Governors—Division I, 
C. D. Molloy, Jacksonville, Texas; Divi- 
sion II, Robin M. Pate, Brownsville, 
Texas; Division III, James G. Gee, 
Huntsville, Texas; Division IV, J. Ed- 
ward Johnson, Brownwood, Texas; Di- 
vision V, R. Q. Silverthorne, Plainview, 
Texas; Division VI, Robert O. Wilson, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma; Division VII, 
Joe B. Milam, Weatherford, Oklahoma; 
Division VIII, A. Lex. Jones, Edmond, 
Oklahoma; Division IX, Morris W. Tur- 
ner, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Many favorable comments’ were 
heard on the musical part of the con- 
vention. David E. Donaldson of Enid, 
Oklahoma, chairman of the District 
Committee on Music, conducted the 
group singing during the convention 
and there were many special numbers 
presented, including those by Miss 
Maud Nosler of San Benito, Texas, who 
sang at the Washington Convention, 
and who was sent to Muskogee by the 
Rio Grande Valley clubs; by Stanley 
Addington of Raymondville, Texas, 
who delighted the convention many 
times with his fine baritone solos, as 
did Gordon Berger of Muskogee; and 
by Gene Hunter, accordionist, who was 
presented by the Dallas, Texas, club. 

Outstanding were the friendly hospi- 
tality and spirit of good fellowship 
which prevailed throughout the con- 
vention, due to the untiring efforts of 
the host club. T. Elmer Harbour was 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of arrangements and his chief assist- 
ants were President L. A. Rounds and 
Lieutenant Governor Walter Davidson. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


RESIDED over by Governor Irl 

Foard, the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict Convention held in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, September 20, 21 
and 22, was attended by 405 Ki- 
wanians and guests, the largest atten- 
dance at any convention ever held in 
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the district with the exception of the 
one at Greeley in 1928. Every club 
but one was represented and official 
International representative, Trustee 
Vie H. Housholder of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and Trustee Harry D. Mac- 
Donald of the host club, took active 
part in the convention program. 

The business program was. divided 
into three parts: ‘Developing a Ki- 
wanian in His Club,” “Building a 
Kiwanis District” and “Building Ki- 
wanis International Through District 
Support.” A number of talks were 
made and papers were read under 
each of these headings. 

The highlight entertainment feature 
was the governor’s banquet and _ ball 
which was held at the Broadmoor 
Hotel on Monday evening and at- 
tended by 300 Kiwanians and ladies. 
Other entertainment consisted of a 
trip through the Cave of the Winds 
near Manitou Springs, a picnic at the 
famous Iron Springs near the foot of 
Pikes Peak, a bridge party for the 
ladies and also a scenic trip for them. 
There was a golf tournament for men, 
both for individuals and teams. The 
Cripple-Creek-Victor club won first 
prize for team entries and Richard 
Phelps of Trinidad won first prize in 
the individual match. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Governor— 
Arthur L. Miller of Laramie, Wyo- 
ming; Lieutenant Governors—Divi- 
sion I, George Redhair, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; Division II, Miles D. Brad- 
field, Boulder, Colorado; Division III, 
Paul D. Swan, Colorado Springs; Di- 
vision IV, Burtis H. Shattuck, Trini- 
dad, Colorado; Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. R. McConnell, Laramie. 


NEW YORK 


IXTY-THREE clubs (a total regis- 
tration of 799) were represented 
at the nineteenth annual convention of 
the New York District held in New 
York City on September 20 to 22, 
with Governor Franklin C. Haven of 





A scene at the governor’s banquet at the nineteenth annual convention of the New 


Brooklyn presiding over the business 
sessions. 

The Sunday evening pre-convention 
assembly was well attended. The pro- 
gram included an invocation by the 
Rev. Father Oliver P. Murray and a 
message of welcome by President 
Emanuel M. Kaiser, with the response 
made by Lieutenant Governor Harry 
N. Holmes of the host club, who pre- 
sided during the evening. Musical se- 
lections were furnished by the Roches- 
ter Kiwa-Noters, a string orchestra 
composed of members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Rochester and by James Dale, 
tenor. Past President George J. Fisher 
of the host club who is National Dep- 
uty Chief Scout Executive, addressed 
the assembly and the “In Memoriam” 
service for departed members was 
conducted by Immediate Past Gover- 
nor George H. Caddick. 

The program of the first business 
session included reports of the Conven- 
tion Program Committee, reports by 
District Governor Haven, the various 
lieutenant governors of the district 
and Secretary-Treas-irer Timothy W. 
Tinsley and an address on civic re- 
sponsibilities by the Honorable F. H. 
LaGuardia, the mayor of the City of 
New York. At the luncheon meeting 
on Monday President Kaiser of the 
host club presided and the speaker 
was Col. T. Russ Hill. 

On Tuesday morning each standing 
committee rendered its report and all 
of these indicated great improvement 
in district conditions and activities. 
Special topics, too, were presented. 
“The International Convention of 
1936” was ably handled by Past Pres- 
ident Henry B. Hanley of Rochester. 
“Club Administration” was graphically 
outlined by President William P. Don- 
lon of Utica and ‘‘Kiwanis at its Best’”’ 
was very stimulating as prepared by 
Lieutenant Governor Walter S. Clark 
of Rensselaer. 

At the fellowship luncheon on Tues- 
day Past Governor George H. McKee 
of Mount Vernon presided and the 
speaker on this occasion was Kiwanian 
William Mather Lewis, president of 
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Lafayette College, whose address, 
“What Are We Building?” was appro- 
priately given a Kiwanis interpretation. 

The third and final business session 
heard an address on “Kiwanis Prog- 
ress” by International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker of Chicago, Illinois, offi- 
cial representative. At this session the 
various convention committees made 
their reports, the 1937 convention city, 
Buffalo, was chosen, and the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: Governor—Wellington S. Jones, 
Albany; Lieutenant Governors—Divi- 
sion I, Frank E. Clarke, White Plains; 
Division II, H. C. Meyer, Port Jervis; 
Division III, William P. Donlon, Utica; 
Division IV, Chester A. Miller, One- 
onta; Division V, Henry B. Hanley, 
Rochester; Division VI, H. Andrew 
Schlusberg, Gloversville; Division VII, 
William J. Hurley, Lake Placid; Di- 
vision VIII, Albert Field, Richmond 
Hill, New York. 

The New York City club proved to 
be an excellent host and there was 
plenty of entertainment provided for 
everyone. The governor’s banquet and 
ball held on the roof of the Hotel 
Astor brought out a crowd of 600 Ki- 
wanians and ladies and was one of the 
highlights of the convention. The prin- 
cipal speaker on this occasion was 
G. Franklin Snyder who spoke delight- 
fully on the topic “The Fun of Living 
and the Sport of Serving.” Vocal se- 
lections were furnished by Benamino 
Riccio, operatic baritone, and Miss 
Louise Brun, concert soprano. 

Special credit for the success of this 
smooth-running convention is due 
President Kaiser of the New York City 
club and Thomas G. O’Brien, former 
lieutenant governor, chairman of the 
Program Committee, with their several 
groups of committeemen. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


PLENDID fellowship and enthusi- 
asm were the keynotes of the Ne- 
braska-Iowa Convention held at Sioux 
City, Iowa, on September 23, 24 and 
25. On Wednesday there was the usual 





York District, held in New York City on September 20 to 22. 
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registration and a golf tournament cul- 
minated in a fellowship dinner that 
evening. The tournament was excep- 
tionally well attended and the dinner 
was one long to be remembered. 
Prizes were plentiful and entertain- 
ment and speaking were varied with 
everything from singing waiters to 
horse races. 

The convention opened officially on 
Thursday morning with the presenta- 
tion of the colors. Due to Governor 
John S. Nollen’s injury in an automo- 
bile accident, it was impossible for 
him to attend but arrangements were 
made for him to address the convention 
from his home in Grinnell via long 
distance. His address was therefore 
delivered to the convention over a 
loud speaker, giving everyone a chance 
to hear his message. From then on 
things began to happen. There were 
welcoming addresses, responses, com- 
mittee reports, etc. The highlight of 
the morning session was the address 
of International President A. Copeland 
Callen of Champaign-Urbana, official 
representative. 

The fellowship luncheon Thursday 
noon was a typical, live Kiwanis meet- 
ing with plenty of fun and entertain- 
ment leading up to the keynote speech 
of the convention, made by John 
E. Cross of Newton, Iowa, who gave 
a masterful address chuck-full of facts, 
vim and vigor. Thursday afternoon 
was devoted to the discussion of Ki- 
wanis activities and objectives, headed 
by such men as J. W. Coverdale of 
Waterloo, Iowa, W. J. Butler of 
Beatrice, Nebraska, rovernor-elect 
Glenn Cavanaugh and Past Interna- 
tional President Raymond M. Cross- 
man of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Thursday evening’s dinner was an- 
other Sioux City “Special.”” William 
Klinger was toastmaster. President 
Callen gave another fine message and 
again proved his popularity. The 
Shrine Patrol educated horses were 
well received and easily held the crowd. 

On Friday morning the “old timers’ 
breakfast” became so hilarious that 
broadcasting was in order. Through 
the courtesy of the local station, 
KSCJ, a microphone was provided and 
all were off to a good start until they 
found that the microphone wasn’t 
working, much to the chagrin of the 
speakers. 

The final session was devoted to 
elections, entertainment, committee re- 
ports, ete. Charles Durden of Omaha, 
Nebraska, gave one of the best ad- 
dresses of the convention on “Good 
Citizenship” and there was another 
fine talk by President Callen. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, was chosen as 
the next convention city and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
in 1987: Governor—Glenn L. Cava- 
naugh; Lieutenant Governors—Divi- 
sion I, Arthur C. McGill, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Division II, D. D. Reynolds, 
Ames, Iowa; Division III, Frank W. 
Griffith, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Division 
IV, George Seigle, Missouri Valley, 
Iowa; Division V, C. M. Pierce, Chad- 
ron, Nebraska; Division VI, P. A. Max- 


well, Peru, Nebraska; Division VII, 
Ellis M. Steen, North Platte, Nebraska; 
Secretary-Treasurer, B. L. Holton, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


NEW ENGLAND 


ROM all corners of New England 

and Canada came Kiwanians and 
their ladies and guests—there were 
over a_ thousand _registrations—to 
drink in the scenery of rugged New 
Hampshire and the inspiration of the 
eighteenth district convention of the 
New England District held at Dixville 
Notch, September 13, 14 and 15. 

The official opening took place on 
Sunday evening and never before was 
there a more inspiring service of 
music and religious appreciation than 
this one. The message of the evening 
was presented by Governor John P. 
Harbison of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and there was a song recital by the 
Worcester Kiwanis Glee Club, W. 
Gray Harris directing. 

A novel feature successfully at- 
tempted at this convention was a sun- 
rise service conducted by Past Gov- 
ernor Ernest F. McGregor of Norwalk, 
Connecticut. The entire convention 
adhered to the theme of giving 
“Primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than the material values of 
life.” 

The sunrise service was followed by 
breakfast conferences for club presi- 
dents and vice presidents and for 
secretaries. Highlights of the Monday 
morning business session were the 
message of District Governor Harbi- 
son, the various district reports and 
an address by International Trustee 
James P. Gallagher of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. At the fellowship luncheon 
the presiding officer was Past Gov- 
ernor E. Wesley Enman of the 
Roslindale-West Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, club and there was a sketch put 
on under the direction of Harry P. 
Albro of the Central Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts, club. Divisional conferences 
Monday afternoon were followed by 
forums for discussion of club prob- 
lems. 

The most colorful social affair of 
the convention was the governor’s 
banquet and costume ball on Monday 
evening at which time there was a 
delightful musical program and a 
splendid address by International 
President A. Copeland Callen, official 
representative. 

Included in Tuesday’s program were 
a forum for the discussion of district 
problems, a demonstration of a lieu- 
tenant governor’s official visit with a 
club board of directors, an address by 
Kiwanian John V. Jewett of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, the selection of 
Springfield Massachusetts, as the 1937 
convention city, and the election of 
the following officers to serve during 
the coming year: Governor—Everett 
W. Ireland, Somerville, Massachusetts; 
Lieutenant Governors—Division I, 
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Edgar M. Brown, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Division II, Roy F. Cooke, 
Orange, Massachusetts; Division III, 
Rufus M. Shaw, Westboro, Massachu- 
setts; Division IV, E. Donald Dodge, 
Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts; Di- 
vision V, William S. Hall, Allston- 
Brighton, Massachusetts; Division VI, 
Louis Dodsworth, Medford, Massachu- 
setts; Division VII, Albert H. Woolf- 
son, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; 
Division VIII, George A. Harrison, 
Portland, Maine; and Division IX, 
Leon B. Berry, Waterville, Maine. 

On Tuesday evening there was a 
fine international night program, 
starting off with a banquet at which 
Past Governor Frank E. Dow of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, was the 
presiding officer. Addresses at this 
time where made by Samuel Macauley 
Lindsay of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
and Lieutenant Governor Douglas 
Bremner of Montreal, Quebec. 

All in all, it was a great convention; 
in fact, everyone who attended seemed 
to be of the same opinion—that it was 
the best, the friendliest and the most 
inspiring convention that had ever con- 
gregated in New England. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


ITH over 950 paid registrations, 

the largest in years, the nine- 
teenth annual convention of the IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District held at 
Burlington, Iowa, September 28-30 
was accorded by all to be a big suc- 
cess. 

First on the program was the past 
district governors’ meeting on Sunday 
which was presided over by Immediate 
Past Governor Corwine E. Roach. A 
golf tournament was held Monday 
morning and a large and enthusiastic 
group of golfers competed for the 
prizes. Harold J. Wilson was chairman. 
Monday noon the District Board of 
Trustees’ luncheon was well attended 
by International and district officers, 
past district governors and district 
committee chairmen. Monday after- 
noon a softball tournament was held at 
Crapo Park with Jesse Thomas, chair- 
man, 

Monday evening a_ get-together 
dinner was held at St. John’s Audi- 
torium. District Secretary Charles A. 
Brand was chairman of this affair. 
The dinner was enlivened by an orches- 
tra and group singing led by George 
E. Piersol, district chairman of music. 
The Burlington Kiwanis Orchestra 
also played and both orchestras re- 
ceived much applause. Immediately 
after the dinner lines were drawn for 
the pageant and parade, featuring 
among others the Burlington American 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corps, Troop 
K, 118th Cavalry, Iowa National 
Guard, Burlington Municipal Band, 
Mt. Pleasant High School Band, Mon- 
mouth High School Band, Galesburg 
American Legion Junior Drum Corps 
and Burlington High School Band, 
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The parade proceeded to the high school 
stadium where a very interesting pro- 
gram was held, presided over by Past 
Governor George H. Alfs of the Bur- 
lington club. Words of greeting were 
extended by Elos Ray, president of the 
Burlington club, Mayor Edward G. 
Marquardt of Burlington, Governor 
Clyde L. Herring of Iowa and Justice 
Warren H. Orr of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois. Responses were made by 
Past Governor Nic LeGrand and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Horace Batchelor. 
Following the official welcome was a 
notable civic pageant of an historical 
nature. Over 200 Burlington folks par- 
ticipated in portraying the early 
founding of the city. 

The divisional breakfasts were held 
Tuesday morning. The opening conven- 
tion session was called to order by 
Governor Raymond §S. Blunt. Reports 
were given by Secretary Charles A. 
Brand and Treasurer Archie C. Booz. 
Two-minute messages by each of the 
12 lieutenant governors on the theme, 
“The Challenge of 1936” were an in- 
teresting feature. Governor Blunt, in 
his official message, stressed the neces- 
sity of citizenship and the right of ex- 
ercising the franchise. International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker gave an 
address on the subject, “Are We Alert 
to Our Opportunities for Community 
Service?” International Vice President 
F. Trafford Taylor, official representa- 
tive, spoke on, “Kiwanis—An Interna- 
tional Organization,” and after some 
community singing George L. Scherger 
gave a very interesting address on 
current European affairs which was 
entitled, ‘What Next in Europe?” 

The fellowship luncheon Tuesday 
noon was attended by about 700 dele- 
gates. Community singing and music 
by the Burlington Kiwanis Orchestra 
were featured and the delegates were 
further entertained by the Lewistown 


Fiddlers. The speaker, Col. T. Russ 
Hill, gave a very forceful and ener- 
getic talk on “Re-Building.” Twenty- 
six committee conferences featured 
Tuesday afternoon’s program. Over 80 
club presidents participated in a con- 
ference led by Lieutenant Governor 
Lester M. Jones with the assistance of 
Committee Secretary G. Walter Ro- 
dine. Many club secretaries and treas- 
urers enthusiastically joined in another 
conference under the leadership of 
Treasurer Booz, who was ably assisted 
by Carl G. Lueders, statistical secre- 
tary. 

The governor’s banquet was pre- 
sided over by Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Roach. Features were group 
singing led by Kiwanian Piersol and 
the Burlington Kiwanis Orchestra. 
After suitable entertainment the dele- 
gates and ladies adjourned to the 
auditorium on the floor above where 
trophies were presented to the win- 
ning clubs for 1935. Harrisburg won 
trophies for public affairs, inter-club 
relations and agriculture. Following is 
a list of other clubs and trophies won 
by them for 1935: North West 
Town, membership; Winchester, music; 
Cairo, vocational guidance; Blooming- 
ton, under-privileged child; Winchester, 
Cairo and Chicago Heights, attend- 
ance; Danville, publicity; Chicago, Ki- 
wanis education; Englewood, safety; 
Joliet, achievement. 

Next on the program was a very 
clever play entitled, ‘“‘The Trial of the 
Indifferent Kiwanian,’” presented by 
the Oak Park club. A courtroom scene 
displayed what would happen if an in- 
different Kiwanian had been tried for 
his lack of interest in his club. Credit 
goes to Kiwanian Frank J. Ramsey, 
president of the Oak Park club, who 
wrote the skit and to Kiwanian Edwin 
P. Klein, who arranged the music. 

An open forum meeting was held 
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Tuesday night in charge of Past Gover- 
nor Daniel S. Wentworth and Secre- 
tary G. Walter Rodine. At this forum 
all of the recommendations of the var- 
ious committee conferences of the af- 
ternoon were duly considered and 
passed upon. Those recommendations 
which were received favorably by the 
open forum were presented to the con- 
vention Wednesday morning for ap- 
proval. 

The governor’s reception and ball on 
Tuesday evening was a big success. 
Governor Blunt and Mrs. Blunt led 
the grand march and were followed by 
the 700 dancers present. 

On Wednesday morning the “Old 
Timer’s Breakfast’? was held with 
Clarence L. Valentine of Aurora pre- 
siding and Carl G. Lueders of Ravens- 
wood acting as secretary. This break- 
fast was planned for those who served 
Kiwanis for over ten years and 200 
‘old timers” were in attendance. Louis 
Lau of Burlington, a humorist, spoke 
on “The Challenge of Time” and Past 
Governor Kaywin Kennedy spoke on 
“Kiwanis in Retrospect,” giving some 
very amusing sidelights on the past 
district governors. 

At the final convention session the 
report of the conference on recommen- 
dations for nominations was then re- 
ceived and the election of district of- 
ficers took place. Jacob W. Myers of 
Harrisburg was unanimously elected 
as governor and Guy E. Williams of 
Rockford was chosen as district treas- 
urer. 

Lieutenant Governors for the com- 
ing year are as follows: Division 1, 
Rudolph E. Hamann, Rogers Park; Di- 
vision II, Lester M. Jones, Chicago; 
Division III, William W. Loomis, La- 
Grange; Division IV, Donald Gray, 
Kankakee; Division V, William E. 
Rideout, Freevort; Division VI, Sam- 
uel Garvin, Dubuque; Division VII, 
John C. Higgins, Davenport; Division 
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At left: Some of the officers-elect of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. Left to right, rear—Lieu- 
tenant Governors-elect William W. Loomis, Ros- 
well M. Rennie, Richard F. Stockton and Rudolph 
E. Hamann. Front row—Lieutenant Governors- 
elect B. F. Walker and Lester M. Jones, Gover- 
nor-elect Jacob W. Myers, Treasurer-elect Guy 
E. Williams and Lieutenant Governor-elect John 
C. Higgins. 


Below: District Governor Raymond S. Blunt, left, 
greets Governor-elect Myers. 
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iasti t by the Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, New Hampshire. One of their major interests has 





Work with under-privileged children is given 


been the playground (1) and another, their work 


VIII, Harry C. Fulks, Peoria; Division 
IX, Elos A. Ray, Burlington; Divi- 
sion X, Fred A. Russell, Champaign- 
Urbana; Division XI, Benjamin F. Wal- 
ker, Winchester; Division XII, Roswell 
M. Rennie, Cairo, and Division XIII, 
Richard F. Stockton, Bloomington. 

The delegates recommended Joliet 
as the convention city for 1937. 

An interesting feature which took 
place after the election of officers were 
the two-minute speeches by the past 
governors on the subject, “The Chal- 
lenge of 1937.” 

The farewell luncheon, the final 
event of this great convention, was 
held on Wednesday noon. The chairman 
was President Ray of the host club and 
the speaker was Past Governor Howes, 
who spoke on the subject, “Mental Atti- 
tudes.”’ Each of the ladies was given a 
“rose of memory” and the attendance 
prize was a huge basket of flowers. 
The “Kob O’ Korn” necktie prizes 
were awarded to the following: First 
prize of $10.00 to O. L. Enders of 
Canton, second prize of $5.00 to Gov- 
ernor Blunt, who donated the cash to 
the Burlington under-privileged child 
fund and ten other prizes of $1.00 
each awarded to those who were pres 
ent and wearing the tie in accordance 
with the rules. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ORE than 250 Kiwanians and 
M guests representing 31 clubs in 
Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania assembled in the Palm Garden 
atop the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia for the purpose of wel- 
coming International President A. 
Copeland Callen of Campaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, and a group of other dis- 
tinguished guests. 

At the speakers’ table in addition 
to International President Callen and 
Mrs. Callen there were Past Interna- 
tional President William J. Carrington 
and Mrs. Carrington of Atlantic City, 


New Jersey, International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker 
of Chicago, Illinois; International 


Trustee Charles S. Donley of Pitts- 
burgh; District Governor Frank E. 
Finley and Mrs. Finley of Wilkinsburg; 
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with boy scouts, the group shown in photograph 


Lieutenant Governor Clarence L. Con- 
ner and Mrs. Conner of Chester; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Charles E. Mackin 
and Mrs. Mackin of Bethlehem; and 
Lieutenant Governor Rosser Huff and 
Mrs. Huff of Pottstown. 

The dinner meeting was held under 
the auspices and the sponsorship of 
the Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia, 
whose Program Committee had ar- 
ranged a very fine dinner and eve- 
ning’s entertainment which were 
thoroughly enjoyed by everyone pres- 


ent. Outstanding stars of the radio 
and screen entertained the guests 
during dinner and after dinner a 


prominent Philadelphia orchestra pro- 
vided music for dancing. 

President Raymond B. Datz of the 
host club was very enthusiastic in his 
comments regarding the very fine 
coéperation accorded the Philadelphia 
club from the clubs in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware and predicted that this meeting 
was but the beginning of a series of 
inter-club affairs in which the Phila- 
delphia club hopes to find it possible 
to feature its time-honored reputation 
for active Kiwanis spirit and good 
fellowship. 

Short addresses were the order of 
the evening and that one made by 
President Callen featured the empha- 
and joy of fellowship at such 
affairs. Past International President 
Carrington was also in his usual good 
form and met all expectations for an 
interesting message. 

A fine inter-club meeting was that 
one held at Sunbury, Pennsylvania, 
when International President A. Cope- 
land Callen of Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, addressed a group of over 
300 Kiwanians and guests. The fol- 
lowing clubs answered to the roll 
call: Seranton, Ebensburg, Wilkes- 
Barre. Shamokin, Lancaster, Potts- 
ville, Williamsport, Lewistown, North- 
umberland, Lock Haven, Mifflinburg, 
Pittston, Wilkinsburg, Clarion, Steel- 
ton, Harrisburg, Ashland, Bloomsburg, 
Chester, Plymouth, Danville, Erie and 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, Wildwood, 
New Jersey, and Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Seated at the speakers’ table along 
with President Callen and introduced 
by Lieutenant Governor Charles E. 
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(2) being sponsored by them. 


Mackin of Shamokin were the follow- 
ing: Past International President Ralph 
A. Amerman, Scranton; District Gov- 
ernor Frank E. Finley, Wilkinsburg; 
Past District Governor Frank Wallis, 
Harrisburg; Past President J. M. 
Blanchard of the host club; Lieutenant 
Governor Howard C. McWilliams, 
Ebensburg; District Secretary Donald 
E. Eaton, Wilkinsburg; Past President 
Earl DeWald, Harrisburg, chairman of 
district Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations; President Mark K. Gass, Past 
President Stanley A. Sitler, Vice-Pres- 
ident J. M. Bushey, and Secretary 
Robert C. Worrell, Sunbury; Lieu- 
tenant Governor Clarence L. Conner, 
Chester; and Carl Millward, past dis- 
trict governor of Rotary. 

President Gass acted as toastmaster 
on this occasion and International 
President Callen was introduced to the 
gathering by Past President Sitler. On 
behalf of the Sunbury club, Past Pres- 
ident Blanchard presented Interna- 
tional President Callen with a fine 
fountain pen. 

An interesting display of the work 
accomplished at the Sunbury Kiwanis 
playground and pictures and charts of 
children treated in the Kiwanis clinic 
were on exhibit during the evening. 

C. R. Herrington and Allen Kis- 
singer of Sunbury were in charge of 
the rousing song session. The Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad Quartet sang several 
selections during the evening and the 
old Strand Quartet composed of Wal- 
ter Fuge, Allen Kissinger, Lee Don- 
achy and Merrill Klinger rendered 
music during the dinner. 


NEW JERSEY 

HE visit of International President 

A. Copeland Callen of Champaign- 
Urbana-Illinois, to Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, brought representative Kiwan- 
ians from all parts of New Jersey 
to attend the inter-club meeting 
held in his honor. The total attend- 
ance of some 200 included Kiwanians 
from Atlantic City, Blackwood, Clay- 
ton, Hammonton, Millville, Ocean 
City, Paulsboro, Pitman, Pleasantville, 
Swedesboro, Vineland, Woodbury, 
Wildwood, North Newark, Elizabeth, 
Irvington, Newark, Hackettstown, Jer- 
sey City, Merchantville and Sunbury. 

The Rev. Charles H. Shaw of the 
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Road signs like this one, announcing that ‘There 
is a Meeting Today,’”’ have been erected by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of St. Louis, Missouri. Reading 
from left to right, front row, are: Frank P. 
Hawk, a member of the International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations for 1937, John McNatt, 
Guy Magnus, Ed. Dorr, Lieutenant Governor Rus- 
sell F. Harstick, E. J. Rudolph and Carl Knap- 
stad; second row, Lee Staley, left, and William 
Kirshner. 


host club gave the invocation and Pres- 
ident J. Ralph Custer of Bridgeton 
presided and welcomed the dis- 
tinguished guests and visiting Kiwan- 
ians; he also presented District 
Governor Frederick M. Barnes of Jer- 
sey City, who introduced the honor 
guests. 

The Atlantic City club, which was 
present with 43 members, put on a 
singing stunt that brought down the 
house and the Millville Kiwanis Quar- 
tet presented several numbers. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


WO years ago the charmen of the 

Inter-Club Relations Committees of 
the Kiwanis Clubs of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, were called together and decided 
to hold committee meetings once a 
month to govern the inter-club func- 
tion of all the clubs and to have 
regular inter-club meetings every 60 
days, so as to take part in different 
functions as a unit and not as indi- 
vidual clubs. Attendance at these 
inter-club meetings was at first dis- 
couraging, as the first inter-club meet- 
ing was held at Normandy in January, 
1935, on the coldest day of the year, 
with an attendance of less than 70. 
The committee chairman, however, did 
not let this discourage him but kept 
on working hard and the result has 
been that each meeting has seen an 
increase in attendance with the result 
that the attendance at the last inter- 
club meeting, held on September 22, 
with the Baden club as host, had the 
largest attendance—266. 

There are eight Kiwanis clubs in the 
St. Louis area, situated as far as 25 
miles apart. Besides the regular inter- 
club meetings there was a soft-ball 





league made up of the clubs which 
competed every week during the sum- 
mer season. Arrangements are now 
being made for an inter-club bowling 
league to meet this winter. 

Through the chairman of the Inter- 
Club Relations Committee road signs 
like the one in the accompanying 
photograph were erected, announcing 
that “There is a Meeting Today.” The 
clubs of St. Louis have arranged their 
meetings so that there is one every 
day with the exception of Saturday 
and Sunday. With 20 of these signs 
erected on the main highways entering 
St. Louis visiting Kiwanians will be 
aided greatly in keeping up their at- 
tendance while in St. Louis. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


EARLY 200 Kiwanians and guests 

representing the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Bloomington, Champaign-Urbana, 
Clinton, LeRoy, Decatur, Effingham, 
El Paso, Lincoln, Pekin, Springfield 
and three Chicago clubs gathered to- 
gether on October 6 at the charter 
night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Farmer City, Illinois, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Bloomington and Clinton. District 
Governor Raymond S. Blunt presented 
the charter which was accepted by 
President Owen W. E. Nowlin. Lieu- 
tenant Governor-elect Richard F. 
Stockton of Bloomington acted as 
toastmaster. 

After the official welcome by Mayor 
W. F. Peterson, Governor Blunt deliv- 
ered a fine address which was both in- 
spirational and instructive. A gong 
was presented to the new club by Wirt 
Herrick of Clinton and a Kiwanis ban- 
ner by President J. Oscar Hall of 
Bloomington. A Canadian and a United 
States flag were presented by District 
Secretary Charles A. Brand. Singing 
was led by H. W. Tally with K. W. 
Bradshaw at the piano. 
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The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Owen W. E. Now- 
lin; Vice President, Oscar Wisthuff; 
Secretary, Harlow M. Stensel; Treas- 
urer, Harry Gring; Directors, Mar- 
shall Collier, J. R. Bateman, F. J. 
Schaef, L. P. Bear, W. P. Massock and 
Carl Derr. 

Sixteen clubs were represented at 
the inter-club meeting at Kewanee 
when that club had its charter re- 
presented. Those clubs were Kewanee, 
Moline, Chillicothe, Peoria, Muscatine, 
Galesburg, Burlington, Elmwood, 
Monmouth, El Paso, Rock Island, 
Carthage and Aurora, Illinois. Three 
former members from Wyoming were 
also present, a total of 185 Kiwanians 
and guests. 

Lieutenant Governor Harold W. 
Ogilvie of Muscatine, Iowa, acted as 
chairman and toastmaster and C. Paul 
White of Kewanee, former lieutenant 
governor, was chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. District Governor 
Raymond S. Blunt of Englewood, Chi- 
cago, delivered the principal address, 
at the close of which he asked Past 
Governor George <A. Shurtleff of 
Peoria to re-present the charter. Pres- 
ident Henry Terry accepted it on be- 
half of the Kewanee club. Other past 
district officers present included 
Charles Rees of Bradford, Illinois, and 
S. R. Bennett of Aurora, former lieu- 
tenant governors and treasurers; Wil- 
liam Calhoun of Kewanee, former 
treasurer, and Wilfred Arnold of 
Galesburg, Clarence Valentine of 
Aurora, Joseph Nadler of Moline and 
Clifford Mead of Chillicothe, former 
lieutenant governors. 

The officers and directors of the Ke- 
wanee club are: President, Henry 
Terry; Vice-President, J. G. Forest- 
hove; Secretary, Ralph Dickson; Treas- 
urer, Robert Eastmen; Directors, 
Orville Hurd, Roy Poppleton, William 
Calhoun, Frank Kirley, Jr., D. E. 
Meier, Russell] Palmer and Gideon 
Hoffman. 
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A group of Indians entertained at the Weightman School for under-privileged and crippled children 
in which the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., is greatly interested. Ch 


arles W. Pimper, of the 


Washington club, former lieutenant governor, is seen at the extreme left and former International 
Trustee Edwin F. Hill, also of Washington, is seen at the extreme right. 
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Many Fine Activities at 
Saint Lawrence, Quebec 


The Saint Lawrence club, codperat- 
ing with three other service clubs, pro- 
moted the Colleen Moore Doll House 
exhibit in Montreal. The net proceeds 
of this exhibition were divided equally 
among the service clubs sponsoring it 
and the Saint Lawrence club’s share of 
$1,391 is being put to many good uses. 
Some of the members used their own 
cars to convey patients in the chil- 
dren’s hospital to the doll house. 

Two members of the club took 
charge of the transportation by rail 
of 450 children to a tuberculosis camp 
at Lake L’Achigan. 

President Thomas J. Guilboard and 
six other members of the club arranged 
field days every Saturday afternoon 
during July for the children of Saint 
Lawrence in various parks of the city. 


Flint, Michigan, Maintains 
Health Camp 

The Flint Kiwanis Health Camp is 
one of the ways that the Flint club is 
saying, in no uncertain terms, “We 
Build.” Caring for children who have 
been exposed to tuberculosis, checking 
their tendencies in that direction, and 
starting them out into life on a new 
road to health is the one contribution 
of very first importance to these sev- 
eral hundred children. Without it all 
other efforts to save them would be 
futile; with it all other possibilities 
may come to fruition. 

The health camp has. excellent 
equipment and the organization of the 
camp seems perfected along every line. 
The leadership is first class and their 
understanding of the problems of per- 
sonnel as well as of the health of those 
they seek to aid is very thorough and 
commends itself to all who come in 
contact with the camp: 


Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Dedicates Swimming Pool at 
Close of Camp Session 


At the closing exercises of the Tu- 
berculosis preventorium camp operated 
for the ninth consecutive year under 
the auspices of the Salisbury club, a 
wading pool constructed by the club 
was formally dedicated. Members of 
the Kiwanis club, city councilmen, 
county commissioners, representatives 
of other clubs and groups which as- 
sisted and parents of the children were 
among the guests on this occasion, 
when supper was served and a pleasing 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


program was presented. The Rev. 
George T. Fitz offered the invocation 
and H. P. Brandeis gave the welcome. 
Milton Whitener, past president of the 
club, gave a short talk. 

The preventorium camp accommo- 
dated 38 children for a period of 12 
weeks. The youngsters chosen were 
those who showed by medical examina- 
tions that they were under-nourished 
and under-privileged and that they 
were very likely to develop tubercu- 
losis. In the camp they were given an 
abundance of fresh air, sunshine, good 
food, rest and recreation for a period 
of three months, so that when the 
children left camp they had been re- 
stored to normal weight in almost 
every instance and their bodies were 
strengthened and better prepared to 
resist the usual diseases of childhood 
as well as to fight off tuberculosis 
which might easily have developed in 
a few years but for this treatment. 
In camp the children also learned the 
value of team play and they had their 
outlook on life broadened through so- 
cial contacts, discipline as outlined by 
the camp regulations, competitive 
sports and endeavors. 


Junior Safety Council Work 
at Memphis, Tennessee 

During the school year each school 
in Memphis has a Junior Safety Coun- 
cil officered by school children and 
supervised by a school teacher and a 
Kiwanian sponsor. The sponsor attends 
the regular meetings of the Council 
and talks to the children, sometimes on 
the subject of safety, sometimes for 
their entertainment. These Councils 
are also under the supervision of the 
police lieutenant who is detailed for 
that duty by the City of Memphis. 
During the summer months the spon- 





President Charles Hamilton, right, presents Ki- 
wanian Robie L. Reid, with an illuminated address 
on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. 
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sors make talks at the various play- 
grounds of the city. 

The club also encourages oratorical 
contests on safety among the pupils 
and gives a prize to the one adjudged 
the best. It also furnished insignia for 
the boys who patrol the corners around 
the schools during school sessions. The 
club reports that there has been a re- 
markable absence of accidents at or 
near schools or playgrounds since this 
work has been going on. 


Beaverton, Oregon, Directs 
Junior Festival 

The junior festival which has been 
sponsored for four consecutive years 
by the Kiwanis Club of Beaverton 
lived up to its high tradition this year 
with an increased attendance and 
enthusiasm in all the events. This 
year’s program included a parade in 
which there were entered all types of 
decorated vehicles, from kiddie cars 
to elaborately decorated floats, a large 
and elaborate flower show, a children’s 
dance program in the school gymna- 
sium, a field meet on the high school 
athletic field, a big dance to climax 
the festival day activities, and the 
awarding of festival prizes, contributed 
by the merchants of Beaverton, who 
coéperated in splendid fashion. 

The junior festival was a family day 
affair and there was something of in- 
terest doing every minute for every- 
one. 

The Publicity Committee of the club 
published a series of newspapers, the 
Junior Festival Herald, which adver- 
tised the festival and created a great 
deal of interest in the affair among 
the townspeople. 


Vancouver, B. C., Honors 
Fellow Kiwanian 


The Kiwanis Club of Vancouver be- 
lieves in giving praise where praise is 
due and so when their fellow Kiwanian, 
Robie L. Reid, was honored by the 
University of British Columbia, who 
conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon him at convocation time, 
the club members decided to add their 
recognition, too. Accordingly, they 
presented Dr. Reid with the following 
framed sentiment: “On the occasion 
of your being honored by the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in having 
conferred on you the honorary degree 
of LL.D., and the Royal Society of 
Canada electing you to a fellowship, 
your fellow Kiwanians tender you 
their sincere congratulations.” 
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A Large and Varied Program 
at Ticonderoga, New York 


The Kiwanis Club of Ticonderoga 
proves once again that great strength 
does not necessarily imply great num- 
bers. As a matter of fact, the mem- 
bership of the club is only 31, but all 
381 members are always so enthusias- 
tically behind every community proj- 
ect that the club has time and again 
proved to be a great influence for 
good in the community. 

The members are particularly inter- 
ested in under-privileged child work. 
For several years they have sponsored 
a Ki-Y Buddy Club for under-privi- 
leged boys in coéperation with the Es- 
sex County Y. M. C. A. The Buddy 
Club is limited to 40 needy boys of 
the community. Their meetings are 
held twice a month in the high school 
building, the programs including short 
talks by Kiwanians and free educa- 
tional movies and comedies provided by 
the County Y. M. C. A. At Christmas 
time the members of the Buddy Club 
are the guests of the Kiwanians for a 
turkey dinner and Christmas presents. 

In addition to the boys’ club pro- 
gram, the Kiwanians have furnished 
milk for under-nourished school chil- 
dren. This past spring the club, codp- 
erating with the Board of Education, 
sponsored and conducted its first an- 
nual Kiwanis minstrel show for the 
benefit of the school milk fund. The 
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Boy Scout Troop No. 15, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at the summer 

camp which was loaned by Kiwanian James Kidwell. The encampment was under the direct charge 

of Kiwanians J. Ottis White and George Bennett, acting scoutmaster and assistant scoutmaster, respec- 

tively. The entire club visited the camp one afternoon and evening during the camp period, when 

the members of the troop prepared an excellent chicken dinner. A great time was reported by 
everyone attending and it was decided to make this an annual event. 


year that the club has undertaken the 
leadership in this activity. Prizes are 
awarded for the best school division or 





Above: The Kiwanis Club of Ticonderoga, New 

York, conducted a Kiwanis minstrel show for the 

benefit of the school milk fund. At right: The 

climax of an enthusiastic attendance contest re- 

cently was a special dinner party and mock trial 

when the winners of the contest were the guests 
of the losers. 


show for this worthy project proved to 
be one of the highlights of the sea- 
son’s activities. To help advertise the 
show the committee sponsored a Ki- 
wanis milk fund poster contest in co- 
éperation with the art department of 
the high school. This poster contest 
proved to be a valuable educational 
project as well as a good publicity 
enterprise. Three prizes of $5.00, $3.00 
and $2.00 were awarded the individual 
winners on the night of the show. 

A third community activity that has 
great merit is the annual Hallowe’en 
parade and jamboree for the school 
children of the community and sur- 
rounding territory. This is the third 


unit in costume, the best girl’s, boy’s 
and comic costume, and the best im- 
personations. After the parade a jam- 
boree is held indoors with games, 
stunts, singing, movies and refresh- 
ments. The children of the city are fast 
learning that it is possible to have a 
good time, with plenty of fun and ex- 
citement, without destroying or mar- 
ring public and private property. 

The club enjoyed a very successful 
attendance contest during the past 
year which created a great deal of 
wholesome interest. The winners of the 
contest were the guests of the losers at 
a special dinner party and mock trial. 

Regina, Saskatchewan—Members of 
the Regina club furnished transporta- 
tion for the contingents of boys who 
were at Glen Harbour during the sum- 
mer. Members taking out a new load 
of boys brought back a load from the 
camp just closing. 











Above: The annual picnic of the Kiwanis Club of Cheyenne, Wyoming, was a great success, 
with a crowd of 125 people attending it. A cake with the Kiwanis emblem was presented to 
Mrs. Duggan, seated at the right, wife of President Jerry Duggan, seated, left. Standing, 
left to right, are members of the committee in charge of this affair: Harty Schleicher, A 
Boon McCallum, F. S. Knox, D. S. Reed and George Redhair. Upper left: The Kiwanis | 
Club of Rochester, New Hampshire, sponsored a recent concert by the Rochester City Band. | 
Features of the concert included a cornet duet by Kiwanian Joseph Bilodeau and one of | 
his pupils and a group of songs sung by Kiwanians at their regular meetings. Below: Mem. 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Pierce, Florida, had one of their regular meetings and 
program with the youngsters of the WPA nursery school in Pinewood Municipal Park. 
On the extreme left is Secretary Dewey Crawford and next to him is President L. L. 
Whiddon. 


Fort Pierce, Florida, of the club, in charge, codperation 
Stresses Under- being given by the county and school 
Privileged Child Work nurse, all Fort Pierce physicians, and 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association. Free 
Under-privileged examinations are made through the 
child work is one of clinic by doctors and dentists of 
the major activities of children of pre-school as well as of 
the Fort Pierce club. The school age, and recommendations are 
entire club membership met made for treatment. A careful record 
a short time ago with the js kept of each case and the Kiwanis 
WPA nursery school in Pine- club assists those who are unable to 
wood Municipal Park, a proj- take care of all of the expense of 
ect in which the club is_ their treatment. 
particularly interested. The 
youngsters in the nursery, all Beatrice, Nebraska, Male Chorus 
of pre-school age, meet each Has Widespread Fame 
day at the bandstand in the The Kiwanis Male Chorus of Beat- 
park, where they learn to rice has become an institution rather 
play and receive pre-school than an organization. The chorus is 
training. composed of business and professional 
Just recently the club men and farmers. It was organized in 
established a clinic with Dr. November, 1924, with 18 members, all 
Cyrus H. Stoner, a member identified with the Beatrice Kiwanis 








Left: The Kiwanis Male Chorus uf Beatrice, Nebraska, has become an institution in the community. 
Below, left: For the past two summers the members of the Kiwanis Club of Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
with Frank O. McLean and Clyde F. Ross as leaders, have directed a softball team made up of 
high school girls. These girls make up a formidable team and they were invited to participate in the 
state softball tournament for girls at Oklahoma City at the end of the season. Below, right: There 
was keen competition at the third annual junior track meet conducted by the Kiwanis ‘Club of Peru, 
Indiana. There were more than 50 entries this year. Members of the club acted as officials and 
trophies were furnished by the club. 
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great success, 


| aig weer toll Left: The Kiwanis Club of Coshocton, Ohio, believes in preserving the identity of locations of histori- 
chi - ey cal interest. Its members have placed two bronze tablets marking the site of the council house of the a a 
The Kix, A. Delaware tribe. The old stone wheel in the picture is one formerly used in Coshocton County to jig 

Ci Iwanis grind tanbark. The Kiwanians in the above picture, taken at the installation ceremonies of the mark- 
er City Band. ers, are, reading from left to right: J. Q. Adams, C. H. Ross, Ross Hamilton, William Ehrich, Clyde 


} and one of 
Below: Mem. 
meetings and 
nicipal Park. | 


Wells and Harry Williamson. Right: Nearly 150 children were entertained by the Kiwanis Club of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, at their annual watermelon feast, under the direction of Douglas L. 
Rights. Below: An outstanding event of the Kiwanis Club of Oak Cliff, Texas, is its annual fish fry, 
attended this year by 300 Kiwanians, their families and members of the Lions Club and their families. 





sident L. L. Kiwanian Joe H. Smith caught the fish for this feast and donated them to the club. Pictured are mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of this affair. 

| club. As time progressed, others made community. In giving these 
‘ae application for membership in the or- concerts the club has traveled 
ol ganization and it was decided to in- more than 8,000 miles and it 
nd crease the membership. In doing so, has had far more requests than 
tpl and in order to keep the parts well it could possibly care for. Each 
he balanced, singers were accepted who year it gives one program in 
of were not Kiwanians. The chorus has Beatrice for the benefit of 
of now grown into a community project under-privileged children. All 
ire and has a membership of 45 in the of the city churches join in this 
rd chorus, many of them soloists, and two effort and one of the larger 
nS women guest soloists. C. L. Aller has churches is used for that pur- 
to been the director, J. T. Harden, pres- pose. 

of ident, and L. C. Barnes, secretary- The chorus recently gave a 


Sunday evening program in the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Lincoln. Dr, Calhoun, the pas- 
tor, made the following com- 
ment: “It is most wholesome 


treasurer, since the date of the chorus’ 
organization. 

During these years the chorus has 
given scores of concerts outside of 
at- Beatrice, most of them on Sunday, and 

























er as the club makes no charge of any and inspiring to see and hear a 
1S kind, as well as paying its own ex- group of strong men thus com- 
lal penses, any offering taken at a con- bine self-expression and recre- 
in cert goes to the benefit of the host ation with a beautiful service.” 


Right: Members of Boy Scout Troop No. 189 sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
11S of Hollywood, California, photographed while on a five-day camping trip to June 
Lake and then over Tioga Pass into Yosemite Valley. Kiwanians C. V. Duff 
and Allen Watson acted as personal conductors of the trip. Below, left: Signs 
like this one are being erected by the Kiwanis Club of Sullivan, Illinois, on the 


ommunity. , - , 
ildhesan highways leading into the city. Below, right: This picture was taken on the oc- 

de up of casion of the dedication of the Monmouth Park band shell, a project of the 7 . 

ate in the Kiwanis Club of Monmouth, Illinois. Tha band shell is located at the foot of , pontine. 
ht: There a natural amphitheater. Governor Raymond S. Blunt, the principal speaker at 
> of Peru, the inter-club meeting on the occasion of the dedicatory service, is shown above 


eleventh from the left in the middle row. In the same row, third from the 
right, is Henry Sellman who was chairman of the dedication service. President . 
E. E. Leader stands fourth from the right and next to him is Vice President = 

Andrew Frymire. : 
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The Kiwanis Club of Glendale, California, takes pride in presenting its Kiwanis Boys’ Band, a special 
interest of the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee 
Active at Glendale, California 


The Glendale club has a long list of 
noteworthy accomplishments, among 
them its sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
Boys’ Band by the Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work. The band was organ- 
ized as a character building agency and 
it started with a small group in Jan- 
uary, 1936, expanding until today there 
are 75 uniformed players in it, with 
new members applying continually. 

In less than a year’s time the band 
has had many important engagements 
to play, some of them including ap- 
pearances at the Decoration services at 
the International Exposition at San 
Diego, California, at the recent cele- 
bration of the City of Glendale, at the 
Hemphil Diese] School show and at 
the state convention at Riverside. At 
the time of writing the club expects to 
participate in the Southern California 
Musical Festival and perhaps in the 
Rose Parade at Pasadena. 

Other major activities of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work Committee have been 
the teaching of more than 1200 boys 
and girls to swim, providing mem- 
berships in the Y. M. C. A. for worthy 
lads and developing an employment 
bureau for boys and girls, making it 
possible for many of them to further 
their education. 


Phoenix, Arizona, Conducts 
Swimming and Diving Meet 

The eleventh annual Arizona State 
A. A. U. Swimming and Diving Cham- 
pionship Meet was conducted by the 
Phoenix club for two days recently, 
through its Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work. The meet was held at the 
newly enlarged and improved pool in 
University Park. All arrangements 
were handled by Reuben Hess, chair- 
man of the Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work, assisted by Daniel Ellis, 
W. B. Hammer, Henry Chambers, 
A. H. McLellan, International Trustee 
Vie H. Housholder, Roland Parsons, 
Charles Stambaugh and George Tre- 
hearne. The net proceeds from the 


meet went to the funds of the Under- 


Privileged Child Committee. While an 
objective of the Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
Committee was realized to a large ex- 
tent through the making possible of 
the participation and competition of 
well over 100 of the State’s A. A. U. 
swimmers and divers, under the super- 
vision of experienced officials, a second 
phase of the committee’s function was 
definitely realized through the fact 
that gainful employment was provided 
to several needy boys in the labor in- 
volved in making ready the pool and 
adjacent grounds so that the event 
could be properly staged. 

Appropriate awards were provided 
by the Kiwanis club. These consisted 
of medals to first, second and third 
place winners in each event and a 
handsome bronze victory trophy to the 
winning team. 


Magazine Featured at 
Reisterstown, Maryland 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE was the 
program subject for the meeting of. 
the Reisterstown, Maryland, club re-, 
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cently when ten members of the 
Washington, D. C., club, headed by 
Edwin F. Hill, former International 
Trustee, provided the program. 

The September issue of the Maga- 
zine was summarized as to articles, 
these being listed under a photostatic 
enlargement of the objectives and 
publie affairs activities shown in the 
preface of this issue. This tabulation 
indicated to those present how the 
articles in the Magazine are classified 
as to the various objectives and public 
affairs activities. 

Attention was called by Kiwanian 
Hill to the make-up of the Magazine, 
published for the benefit of the 
95,000 business and professional men, 
members of the 1,900 clubs in the 
United States and Canada, as a 
medium of suggested activities, ex- 
change of ideas and a clearing house 
of personal mention. The Magazine, 
he pointed out, consists of general 
articles of diversified nature—Edi- 
torials, International Committee Sug- 
gestions, District Activities, Club Ac- 
tivities, Kiwanis Brevities, Kiwanis 
Personals, the Question Box and 
advertisements. 

Past President James B. Edmunds 
of the Washington club discussed the 
Club Activities, of which he said there 
were 52 listed, 28 of which were 
illustrated. These activities, he pointed 
out, showed a diversity of endeavor 
that gave a cross-section of what 
Kiwanis is and how the clubs in va- 
rious sections of North America serve 
the communities of which they are a 
part. 

The Editorials were discussed by 
Willard Goldheim, the speaker point- 
ing out their timeliness as to subject 
and effectiveness of activities. Two 
major articles of international im- 
portance were discussed. The first, 
having to do with safety as a public 
affair activity, was handled by Virgil 
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The eleventh annual Arizona State A. A. U. Swimming and Diving Meet was sponsored by the 


Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona. 


Above are the awards, medals and a bronze trophy, which 


were presented to the winners. The Kiwanians in the photograph are, left to right, Secretary Charles 


Stambaugh, George Trehearne, chairman of the club’s Committee on V: 


ocational Guidance, and 


Reuben Hess, chairman of the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 
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O. Barnard, chairman of the Wash- 
ington club’s Inter-Club Relations 
Committee, who summarized _ the 
article, “The Quick and the Dead.” 
Attention was called to the need for 
automobile safety’ and suggestions 
were made as to how best to combat 
this problem which has reaped such a 
toll in human life and injury in recent 
years. 

The other article summarized was 
“Juvenile Delinquency.” David L. 
Maxwell, chairman of the Washington 
club’s Program Committee, in his talk 
pointed out how Kiwanis and similar 
organizations could interest boys and 
girls in worth-while activities that 
would discourage them from getting 
into mischief which eventually would 
get them into trouble, with the result 
that many of them might become 
criminals. The subject was well 
handled and at the conclusion the 


director of the National Training 
School for Girls, located in the 
Reisterstown area, told Kiwanian 


Maxwell that if the practice suggested 
by him were followed out more 
generally there would be fewer in- 
mates of such institutions. 


Sixth Annual Fair at 
Anderson, Indiana 

The sixth annual Madison County 
Fair sponsored by the Anderson club 
for three days was the most success- 
ful of them all, in spite of unfavorable 


















weather conditions. More than 800 
boys and girls entered 2,000 exhibits, 
ranging from livestock to baking. The 
increased number of exhibits made it 
necessary to set up an additional ex- 
position tent at Athletic Park. 

Livestock, poultry, farm and garden 
projects were superior and the cloth- 
ing, canning and home improvement 
exhibits won special commendation 
from the judges. One of the features 
of the evening entertainment was the 
4-H Club girls’ dress revue on the 
stage in the exposition tent. Boy 
Scouts attended in the Kiwanis booth 
as guides and assistants to the various 
committees and exhibitors. 

The Madison County Kiwanis rally 
was attended by 125 persons repre- 
senting the three Madison County Ki- 
wanis Clubs, Anderson, Elwood and 
Alexandria. District Governor George 
Byers and District Secretary Paul F. 
Butz of Lafayette, with Mrs. Byers 
and Mrs. Butz were honor guests. 
Governor Byers commended the fair 
as one of the outstanding projects for 
boys and girls of Indiana. 

Winning 4-H Club exhibitors at this 
fair went on to win honors in various 
groups in the Indiana State Fair at 
Indianapolis. Outstanding among the 
winners was Miss Wanda Slaughter of 
Markleville, whose Angus steer was the 
Madison County champion, also win- 
ning first place in its class at the State 
Fair. 

In charge of this successful project 
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were President Miller J. Huggins, Gen- 
eral Chairman Roy A. Bechtold, Wal- 
ter Haynes, county agricultural agent, 
Walter C. Kolb, Anderson school agri- 
cultural leader, who coached the win- 
ning judging teams, and leaders of 
the Elwood and Alexandria Kiwanis 
clubs. 


Water Carnival at 
Orange, Massachusetts 

An estimated crowd of 2,000 spec- 
tators witnessed the varied program 
of events of the water carnival spon- 
sored by the Orange club. The after- 
noon program opened with swimming 
races; then came canoe tilting con- 
tests and speed boat races which fur- 
nished many thrills to the spectators. 
The evening festivities included a band 
concert, a parade of boats, beautifully 
decorated and illuminated and a bril- 
liant display of fireworks. Campers on 
the shores of the lake coéperated with 
the committee in charge, which was 
headed by W. Theodore Williams, by 
decorating their cottages and stringing 
Japanese lanterns between the trees in 
front of their camps, making an at- 
tractive shore line scene. The Kiwanis 
club took care of the expenses of the 
prizes and the band concert. 


Lewiston, Pennsylvania, 
Conducts Clinics 

The Lewiston club is entering the 
ninth year of its work for the under- 
privileged children of the community. 
During that time a total of 845 chil- 
dren have had physical handicaps re- 
moved. 

To care for the scores of cases from 
needy families whose conditions de- 
mand immediate attention but for 
whom the funds are not adequate, 
clinics have been arranged the past 


(1) Wanda Slaughter of Markleville, receiving 
cup for champion steer from Kiwanian Walter 
C. Haynes, county agricultural agent, at the 
Madison County 4-H Fair sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Anderson, Indiana. (2) Fu- 
ture farmers group at exposition tent where 
they groomed and exhibited their hogs, sheep, 
colts and cattle. (3) Martha Foster wearing 
dress in which she won county dress revue 
championship. (4) Cattle judging at the Fair. 
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two years. At these clinics a number of 
the children are taken to the hospital 
on a specified day and several sur- 
geons perform the operations, giving 
their services free, as do the attending 
nurses. The facilities of the hospital 
for these clinics are provided without 
cost and the children are transported 
by members of the Kiwanis club. Ki- 
wanian Harry L. Siegel is chairman of 
the club’s Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee. 











Lead, South Dakota, 


Sponsors Soap Box Derb ¥ 
P P Y Forty members of the Kiwanis Club of Badicott, New York, enbayel a meeting held at the Westover 


As its major activity for the sum- Plant of the New York State Electric & Gas Corporation under the direction of Py ay E. qeae, 
; j " chairman of the Program Committee for that day. A tent was erected on the lawn of the power plant 
mer the Kiwanis Club of Lead en and the Home Service Girls of the Company served the luncheon, after which the members were 


sored the local race in the national conducted through the plant. 


2,000 spectators lined the sides of the 
race track during the Sunday after- 
noon of the competition. The city was 
also treated to many practice runs on 
its numerous sloping streets. For the 
boys who participated the preparations 
for the race and the race itself marked 
a high point of interest on their sum- 
mer calendars. The training they re- 
ceived in mechanical construction, the 
experience of driving their own cars 
and the sportsmanship of a race were 
all thrilling as well as valuable. Not 
only was there great enthusiasm among 
y the boys who actually took part in the 
Com Forward, conducted by the Tehama County Webbosesiesle lesion with the cooperation of derby—all the boys in the neighbor 
the Kiwanis Club of Red Bluff, California,,takes care of 80 children for eight weeks each summer. hood where a car was being built were 


On the camp staff are Kiwanians Leonard Glover, who has served as manager for the past three > 
years, Bert Storm, president of the Association, and O. T. Wood, camp doctor. equally interested. 











soap box derby. Fifty-two boys en- 
rolled and of these, 36 built and drove 
their own gravity-propelled cars in the 
races. The specifications set forth for 
the national derby were used so that 
the winner of the local derby was en- 
titled to enter the national races. 

Prizes for the winners in each heat 
and also consolation prizes for each 
heat were awarded in the form of mer- 
chandise which had been solicited 
from the merchants of Lead. The win- 
ner was awarded a free trip to Akron, 
Ohio, where he participated in the na- 
tional race. 

The derby was an important event : 
in the city of Lead both for the par- A beefsteak dinner was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Westwood Village, Los Angie, California, 


sat : under the chairmanship of Carl Colcher. Each person attending was supplied with a chef’s apron 
ticipants and for the public. Over en a i arene. ae in "aang 








All members of the club assisted on 
the day of the race and the 36 boys 
who drove cars in the derby were the 
dinner guests of Kiwanian J. C. Finola 
and J. B. Walker at a regular meeting 
of the club the day following the 
races, when the prizes were awarded. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of this affair were: J. B. Walker, 
chairman, J. C. Finola, N. E. Mattox, 
N. Herz, E. V. Cooper, R. V. Hunkins, 
Joseph Dunmire and C. G. Irish. The 
derby was such a great success from 
every standpoint that the club expects 
to sponsor a similar one next year. 

Another recent enterprise of the 
Lead club was its sponsoring of an 
appeal to the State Highway Commis- 
: nee — . el sion for hard-surfacing one of the 

tes pee a Se ' ‘ scenic roads in the vicinity of the city. 
Here is “Jackie” a the proud winner of the soap box derby which was conducted recently by This appeal met with response and the 

the Kiwanis Club of South Dakota. road is being surfaced. 
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Sarasota, Florida, 
a Growing Club 


Forty-three Sarasota boys and girls 
spent three weeks at supervised play 
and on special diets at Camp Gum- 
pertz on Siesta Key, maintained by the 
Kiwanis club. At the end of the camp 
period the children had gained an 
average of more than five pounds each 
and returned home with healthy bodies, 
clean minds and with many deficiencies 
corrected, tanned and ready for school. 
The club held a meeting at the camp 
where they were guests at dinner, 
with entertainment in the form of 
games, songs and exhibition boxing 
matches provided by the children. 

At a recent meeting of the club 
eight new members were welcomed, 
making the total membership 74, the 
largest in the history of the club. 
Fearing that some of the members 
might get “stage fright” at the last 
moment, William Carmichael, chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, ar- 
ranged with Police Sergeant L. D. 
LeGette to haul them to the meeting 
in the police car. Handcuffed, they 
were unloaded at the door of the meet- 
ing place, where Lieutenant Governor 
Paul C. Albritton received them into 
the club. 


Tarentum, Pennsylvania, 
Honors Harry E. Sheldon 


An outstanding civic event of Tar- 
entum took place several weeks ago 
when 25,000 people from the com- 
munities of Tarentum, Brackenridge 
and Harrison township joined in the 
celebration sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club to honor Harry E. Sheldon, 75- 
year-old venerable president of the Al- 
legheny Steel Company, the main in- 
dustrial plant in the Tarentum area. 

An orphan boy who rose to national 
prominence in the steel industry, Mr. 
Sheldon has been a constant benefac- 
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Six of the eight Kiwanians received into the Kiwanis Club of Sarasota, Florida, at one recent meeting. 

Handcuffed so that none would get “stage fright” before being initiated into the club, they are, left 

to right: C. R. Borders, A. P. Schmmaus, Thomas Butler, Joseph Benefield, K. R. Shipbaugh and 
Francis Walpole. The police officer standing in the rear is L. D. LeGette. 


tor of the community, not merely 
through the prosperity of his plant, 
but through his generous interest in 
humanitarian projects. 

Frank C. Irvine was chairman of 
the committee in charge of this affair 
and Lieutenant Governor G. Webber 
Knight was master of ceremonies. 
Many organizations coédperated with 
the Kiwanis club to make the celebra- 
tion a great success. The plans for it 
were elaborate, but were exceeded in 
actuality, when 10,000 workers, schoo] 
children and citizens marched in the 


Sheldon Day parade, while 15,000 
others assembled in the great open 
Har-Brac field to hear a _ national 
broadcast of the tribute to Mr. Shel- 
don. Lowell Thomas, John B. Ken- 
nedy and Ford Bond were featured 
speakers. 
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A view of part of the crowd at the Sheldon Day celebration sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
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Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 


The Sunshine Unit at 
Savannah, Georgia 


For many years prior to 1926 there 
had been carried on in Savannah 
and Chatham County a= splendid 
piece of work by the Chatham-Savan- 
nah Tuberculosis Association, this be- 
ing a strictly charitable association 
dependent upon the public for all 
funds. The Association had purchased 
a twenty-acre tract of land on which 
it had planned to erect a tubercular 
sanitarium. All went well until the 
Association lost its savings of many 
thousands of dollars in a bank failure, 
which resulted in the land lying vacant 
and of no use. 

It was at that time that one of the 
members of the board of directors of 
the Association conceived the idea of 
the Savannah Kiwanis club, through 
its under-privileged child committee, 
undertaking to do something for the 
children whom the Association had 
previously helped. A plan of action 
was therefore presented to the club 
and it was straightway adopted and 
has been carried on ever since. 

The Savannah club built on the 
property of the Chatham-Savannah 
Tubercular Association what is known 
as the Kiwanis Sunshine Unit. The 
materials and work of the unit, as well 
as its furnishings, were contributed 
largely by members of the club. After 
completing and furnishing the Unit, at 
a cost of nearly $5,000, it was pre- 
sented to the Chatham-Savannah 
Tubercular Association. The agree- 
ment made them was that the Associa- 
tion was to operate the Unit and the 
Kiwanis club was to maintain the 
physical property. 

Starting in 1926 with three patients, 
two girls and a boy, the Unit was 
enlarged in 1927 to care for eight 
patients; gradually since that time it 
has been enlarged to care for thirteen 
patients, the number now present at 
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is concerned. The Garden Club of 
Savannah has landscaped and planted 
the grounds so that at all times of the 
year the grounds of the Unit are 
beautiful. 

The children who are taken in at 
the Sunshine Unit are under-privileged 


oo 234 33 cases from homes where there are 
aj i 78 tah , active cases of tuberculosis or they 
ree? eS ents het aE r have come in contact with a neighbor 

TP a Ud 8 ‘adhe : or friend who is a case, and often the 

children are found to be greatly under- 
nourished. Patients at the Unit are 
fed, clothed, given the proper medical 
examinations and treatment, are 
taught hygiene and the proper care of 
themselves and receive schooling five 
days a week and attend Sunday school. 
The children remain at the Unit for 


Here are the safety patrol boys who were sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City, Kansas, a period of six months, in which time 
during the school months of 1935-36. The club is sponsoring this same group for 1936-37 as the average gain in weight is about 
school patrolmen of the city schools. 


the Unit. In addition to sleeping 
quarters there is a hospital room, 
dining room, kitchen, living room, 
living and sleeping quarters for at- 
tendants and a_ separate building 
housing the public graded school. The 
Savannah club has installed every type 
of playground equipment on the spa- 
cious grounds of the Unit, which is a 
veritable garden spot insofar as beauty 


(1) The Kiwanis Club of Belleville, Ontario, pro- 
vided an outing for 109 children; (2) A scene 
at the official opening of one of the two Kiwanis 
playgrounds sponsored by the club; (3) Lieuten- 
ant Governor Otto W. Niemeier of Hamilton, On- 
tario, shown at the official opening of a play- 
ground; (4)Directors and Playground Committee 
of the club; (5) The junior baseball team spon- 
sored by the club. 
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A view of the second annual mothers’ camp which was conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Port Huron, Michigan. 


18 pounds. During their stay all de- 
fects possible are corrected and the 
children are returned to their homes 
in excellent condition. On leaving the 
Sunshine Unit a field nurse and follow- 
up committee keep in close touch with 
them, for sometimes as long as three 
years, visiting the homes and advising 
with the parents or guardians as to 
the necessity of regular rest periods, 
fresh air and proper nourishment. The 
children are also required to report at 
the clinic in T-B headquarters at regu- 
lar intervals for a check-up. 

While the Savannah Kiwanis Club 
in the beginning agreed only to build 
and maintain the Sunshine Unit, as the 
years have gone on and the worth- 
whileness of the work has become 
more and more evident, the club has 
also taken care of a goodly portion of 
the operating expenses of the Unit. The 
entire city and county have grown to 
look upon the club as the chief support 
of the Tubercular Association and the 
Sunshine Unit, so much so that today 
several members of 
the club are on the 
board of directors of 
the Association, includ- 
ing its present presi- 
dent and one of the 
past presidents of Ki- 
wanis is now president 
of the Association. 

Two of the _ best 
meetings of the Savan- 
nah club are_ those 
given over entirely to 
the Sunshine Unit and 
its work. One of these 
is in the spring when 
the club visits the Unit 
in a body to have its 
meeting under the 
beautiful pines on the 
lawn of the Unit. The 
other one is at Christ- 
mas time when all of 
the children and the 
attendants from the 
Unit are guests of hon- 
or at the meeting and 
are presented with 
gifts of toys, clothing 
and fruit. 








Port Huron, Michigan, 
Conducts Mothers' Camp 


A score of needy mothers and their 
88 children enjoyed at least one cool 
week during the hot summer. Away 
from the swelter and care of household 
duties they rested seven happy days 
at the second annual Port Huron Ki- 
wanis club’s mothers’ camp. 

The camp site was on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Huron at the Port 
Huron community camp grounds. 
Members of the Port Huron club set 
up tents and arranged everything for 
the pleasure of these mothers who 
could not have otherwise afforded va- 
cations. During the day swimming and 
other leisure activities were enjoyed. 
Evening programs, arranged by Ki- 
wanians, included motion pictures, 
talks on child care, song-fests and 
other events. The children were kept 
amused with games and sports which 
were organized for them. Kiwanian 
A. R. Watkins, a commandant of the 
Port Huron Salvation Army corps, and 
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Mrs. Watkins were in charge of the 
camp and Walter Sanderson was 
chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Arrangements. 


Eagle Rock, California, 
Helps Three Deserving Boys 

The Eagle Rock club is having an 
unestimably far-reaching influence in 
the lives of three young lads in whom 
it is particularly interested. One of 
them, who has been maintained by the 
club for several years, is being given 
the opportunity of being the week-end 
guest of a member of the club every 
week in order to bring him in closer 
touch with the entire membership. 

Another lad, who shows. great 
promise as a violinist, is being edu- 
cated musically and is not only being 





visi iii citi 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, were royally entertained at the 
May Day festival at Queen’s Chicora College. 
Miss Betty Wicher, above, queen of the May, 
spoke her appreciation of what Charlotte Ki- 
wanians have done in making her education pos- 
sible. At left, four state winners in a dress de- 
sign contest, who modeled their own creations as 
a program feature at the festival. This course 
in designing was, in part, a Kiwanis idea. 


given financial backing by the club, 
but also strong moral support and 
assistance. 

The third boy is receiving aid to 
carry on his education as an artist. 
He has won a scholarship for two suc- 
cessive years at a fine art studio and 
recently he gave an exhibit of his 
work before the club. 


Newspaper Sale at 
Springfield, Illinois 

Turning newsies for the day, mem- 
bers of the Springfield club vied with 
each other recently on street corners, 
in office buildings and stores, offering 
for sale a _ special edition of the 
Illinois State Journal to raise funds for 
the club’s work for under-privileged 
children. The two major activities of 
the summer along this line were the 
furnishing of ice to keep milk cool and 
fresh for the countless small babies 
whose parents were unable to provide 
for them and to send boys and girls to 
camp. 
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This fine cabin accommodating 100 boy scouts is the result of the work of Okleahome City, Okla- 


homa, Kiwanians. 


The club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee consists of Robert H. Law- 
lor, chairman; E. J. Keyes, Wesley 
Walraven, Bruce E. Wheeler and Paul 
A. Nelson. 


Secaucus, New Jersey, Presents 
Sea Scouts with a Steel Life Boat 


The Secaucus club recently pre- 
sented to Ship 35, Sea Scouts, unit of 
the Boy Scouts of America, a thirty- 
foot reconditioned steel life boat. This 
boat was salvaged from the SS New 
Yorker and the necessary welding, 
pitching, painting and carpentry were 
supplied by various members of the 
Kiwanis club. Special recognition is 
made of Mayor John J. Kane, Albert 
Buchmuller, John Schmitt and Fred 
Walch in this connection. 

The boat was launched at the pier 
owned by Kiwanian Schmitt, on the 
Hackensack River, which he placed at 
the scouts’ disposal for permanent 
mooring and headquarters. The cere- 
mony was preceded by a parade from 
the town hall made up of boy scouts, 
gir] scouts, sea scouts, Columbus Ca- 
dets and other youth organizations. 
Upon arrival at the pier where a 
gathering of 300 people waited, the 
group opened the ceremonies with the 
singing of the national anthem. Act- 
ing Mayor Alfred Raisch, a member of 
the club, delivered the speech of dedi- 
cation. Kiwanian Raisch spoke the 
felicitations of Mayor Kane, also a 
Kiwanian, who was unable to be 
present. 

President Daniel Frees then for- 
mally presented the boat, calling at- 
tention to the various safety features, 
air tanks, life preservers, etc., pro- 
vided by the club to insure the safety 
of the boys. The boat was accepted by 
Shipmaster William Hilbert, who an- 
nounced that Mayor Kane and Presi- 
dent Frees had been chosen troop 
committeemen and to whom he pre- 
sented the committee flag. Following 
the acceptance, the boat was success- 
fully launched and christened with the 
usual bottle of champagne by Mrs. 
Kane, wife of the mayor. This cere- 
mony was followed with an oar salute 


President Charles H. Moureau, inset, and John Prigmore, chairman of the Boy 
Scout Committee, were the two ary 4 factors in this activity. 
the left acting as 


Day Fezler is seen at 
eeper. 


and a rowing exhibition by the scouts. 


Huntington, Indiana, Has 
Meeting with Farmers 
The fine bond of friendship between 





so ~ 
steel life boat which was presented 
A view of some 





of the sea scouts 
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the Kiwanians of Huntington and the 
farmers of the community was further 
strengthened as a result of the meeting 
held recently in Rock Creek Township, 
sponsored by the Huntington club. 
About 30 Kiwanians and an equal 
number of farmer guests were present. 
President William Henry McLean pre- 
sided and the program, a splendid one, 
was arranged by the chairman of the 
club’s Committee on Agriculture, 
Clarence Collings. Past International 
President Carl E. Endicott, a member 
of the Huntington club, was present 
and had as his guest J. A. Fro- 
hock of Bradenton, Florida, chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
Puts on a "Shoe Matinee” 
Approximately 450 boys and girls 
attended the special Kiwanis old shoe 
matinee on a recent Saturday morning 
when the admission price was simply 
a pair of usable old shoes. As a con- 
sequence, the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee now has about 450 pairs 
of shoes which will be repaired and 


Mrs. John J. Kane, — of Kiwanian Kane, mayor of Secaucus, New Jersey, christens the 
to the sea scout — by the Kiwanis Club of Secaucus. Below: 


Kiwanian sponsors. 
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distributed during the winter to needy 
children of the city. George Dyche is 
chairman of the committee which an- 
nually sponsors this old shoe show. 
Charles Hudson, a member of this 
committee, is manager of the theater 
which was donated for this special 
performance. Other members of the 
committee were A. L. Thornton, W. L. 
Bonnell and Bert P. Siddons. 


Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, 
Entertains Junior Farmers 

The club’s active Committee on Ag- 
riculture completed arrangements for 
the finals in junior farmer club work, 
culminating in the Kiwanis club camp 
at the Canadian Lakehead Exhibition 
when 250 members of junior farmer 
clubs throughout the district registered 
at the camp on Monday morning and 
were guests of the Kiwanis club for 
three days. 

There were over 100 exhibit entries 
at the exhibition, with many competi- 
tions of judging, showmanship, etc. 
The boys and girls were entertained at 
a concert in the main tent one night, 











In line with their Americanization program, the Kiwanis Club of Grand-Harlem, Illinois, recently 

purchased a set of colors for the Sons of the Legion, General George Bell, Jr., Post No. 716 of the 

American Legion. These were presented at a public ceremony with Secretary Clarence Biewald making 

the presentation speech followed with talks by Ted Bandelin and Vice President Al Lavine. In the 

photograph are Kiwanian Bandelin, left, receiving the thanks of Donald Weren, squadron leader, as 

Secretary Clarence Biewald looks on. In the back row with the Legion officials, fifth from the left, 
is Vice President Lavine. 





One hundred six crippled youngsters completely forgot their troubles and ailments on their annual 

outing to Vineyard Haven, provided by the Kiwanis Club of New Bedford, Massachusetts. This 

yearly trip on the sea and a program of entertainment on the island are looked forward to for 

months by the children and are remembered for even a still longer time. Above are a few of the 
children and some of the Kiwanians who accompanied them. 


at a theater party another time, and 
at a rodeo show on the grounds. The 
officers of the various clubs were 
guests of the Kiwanians at their an- 
nual club meeting held in the dining 
hall at the fair grounds when repre- 
sentatives of all city and district pub- 
lic bodies were also guests. A very 
interesting and educational talk on 
junior farmer work was given by J. 
Duff Guild, an agricultural agent, who 
came to the Lakehead at the invita- 
tion of the Kiwanis club. 


Poughkeepsie, New York—The club 
made a gift to the Wheaton Park Day 
Nursery recently of two dozen chil- 
dren’s cots for their permanent equip- 
ment. The Kiwanians also sent a group 
of boys to Hopeland Rest Camp for a 
period of three weeks. 


Waterbury, Connecticut—Thirty-six 
treatments were given at the club’s 
post-infantile paralysis clinic during 
August. One of the most severe cases 
taken care of by the club required a 
special corset and braces on both legs 
at the beginning and the patient had 
to be carried. Now she needs but one 
brace and can get around entirely by 
herself. This would never have been 
possible if the massage clinic had not 
been started immediately after the 
epidemic. 


Montreal, Quebec—The club main- 
tains a continuous automobile service 
in the picking up of magazines and 
other reading material which is distrib- 
uted to city hospitals and reading 
rooms. The club learned recently of 
the great need of all kinds of litera- 
ture in the homes of the fishermen in 
Labrador and Northern Newfoundland 
and it is now collecting magazines for 
this territory. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, voted the meeting held at the Caterpillar Tractor 

Company one of the most interesting ones they had ever attended. The officials of the company, 

several of whom are Kiwanians, were hosts for the day and after luncheon the members of the club 

were taken for a tour through the entire plant. President William G. Loveridge is planning similar 
trips through several other large plants in the vicinity in the near future. 











*\ ce | Ps 
The Kiwanis Club of St. Augustine, Florida, sponsored a dinner meeting honoring Florida’s Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor, Fred P. Cone. At the speakers’ table, right to left, are: President J. H. 
Spengler of the St. Augustine club; Mrs. Cone; Nominee Cone; Kiwanian Senator W. A. Mac- 
Williams; Mayor Walter B. Frasier, who is chairman of the club’s Inter-Club Committee; and Mrs. 
Hobson Cone, wife of Kiwanian Hobson Cone. 
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London, Kentucky—A report sum- 
marizing the club’s activities during 
the past year shows that there has 
been no idleness on the part of Lon- 
don Kiwanians. They have recently or- 
ganized both boy scout and girl scout 
troops; they sponsored a_ clean-up 
campaign in the spring and a very fine 
job was accomplished; the members 
furnished cars to take the crippled 
children of the county to the clinic 
held in Barbourville during the sum- 
mer; they are backing the 4-H club 
work in the county and recently pur- 
chased 700 shopping bags for some of 
the camps this summer; and they have 
purchased and placed Kiwanis road 
signs at each entrance north and south 
of London to remind visitors that there 
is an active club in the community. 


Hillsdale, Michigan—The Hillsdale 
club, in codperation with another serv- 
ice club, has promoted an employment 
office for the purpose of aiding young 
people of high school age or those who 
have recently graduated or left high 





Beacon, New York—Five _ street 
showers were purchased by the club 
for summer use in the city, since no 
swimming pool is available. These 





showers were operated by city police 
during various periods of the day for 
Beacon children. 

Modesto, California—Arrangements 
were made by the club to send a group 
of about 60 boys and girls of the 4-H 
club to the Davis Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California and to the State 
Fair at Sacramento. 

Covington, Kentucky—Some of the 
outstanding summer activities of the 
Covington club included assistance to 
the St. John’s Orphanage on their an- 
nual picnic and also to St. John’s and 
the Protestant Children’s Home in a 
joint picnic. A series of donkey baseball 
games sponsored by the club proved to 
be a great success. 





Back in 1929 Dillon Myers, then president of the Kiwanis Club of Bluffton, Indiana, conceived the 

idea of putting on a party the first of January for all members who had not missed a meeting during 

one-half of the year and who had not missed over two meetings in the remaining six months. The 

first year there were only three who could attend the party, but the number has steadily increased 

until last year 51 out of the membership of 64 qualified and 44 of these had perfect records. The 
club feels that this “100 per cent party” is a real stimulus to attendance. 





Some of the boys who enjoyed the advantages of 

the Health Camp which is a major interest of the 

Kiwanis Club of University Circle, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


school to find work. The club also put 
on a farmers’ day recently when each 
member was required to bring a farm- 
er as a guest to the meeting. Other ac- 
tivities have included a special anni- 
versary program which was put on for 
boy scouts and a banquet and pro- 
gram in charge of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee put on for 101 mem- 
bers of the senior class of the Hills- 
dale high school. This past summer the 
club sent 80 under-privileged girls to 
camp. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin— The club 
was active in sponsoring new swim- 
ming facilities at the boy scout camp 
last summer. It also helped maintain 
a day camp for the Y.W.C.A., Girl Re- 
serves and the Girl Scouts. This com- 
bination camp, according to Secretary 
George H. Butler, was believed to be 
the only one of its kind in the county. 
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War, West Virginia—Many interests 
claim the attention of the War club 
whose members recently assisted in a 
campaign to raise $50,000 for a Sal- 
vation Army building and who were ac- 
tive in securing road improvements 
and coéperating with the local CCC 
camp. The members also are working 
with crippled children and not long 
ago they sponsored a clinic for pre- 
school children, contributing 129 diph- 
theria toxoids to children. 


Anderson, South Carolina—Believ- 
ing firmly in the importance of Ki- 
wanis road signs, the Anderson club 
has erected ten of them on the leading 
highways. One of the members of the 
club donated the signs, a student work- 
ing his way through college was se- 
cured to paint the signs and the chair- 
man of the publicity committee saw to 
their erection. 


Astoria, Oregon—The active spon- 
sorship of a girl scout camp near Long 
Lake was recently undertaken by the 
Astoria club. Plans for the camp call 
for the construction of a large com- 
munity hall and several smaller struc- 
tures, all to be built of logs. The WPA 
and the county are coéperating in this 
project. 


Milwaukee Fights Forest 


T THE recent Wisconsin-Upper 
Avian District Convention at 
LaCrosse, the chairman 

of the district Committee on 
Conservation and Reforesta- 
tion presented the startling 
fact that 80 per cent of the 
forest fires on probably 1€0,- 
000 acres within the Kiwanis 
district which had, during 
the summer, damaged or de- 
stroyed timber and young 
growth, were due to ignor- 
ance, carelessness and, (in 
some cases) the dcliberate 
intent of human beings. 

A resolution was passed at 
the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan District Convention 
reading in part as follows: 
“Whereas, We realize the 
value of our natural re- 
sources of forests, soils, 
water and wild life to the 
welfare of the people, we 
pledge Kiwanis to the sup- 
port of constructive pro- 
grams for the conservation 
of these resources by wise 
use, care and protection, and 
call on all citizens to coép- 
erate with us and with the 
State and Federal Govern- 
ments in preventing the set- 
ting of forest fires by care- 
lessness or other human 
agencies.” 


waukee had 600 placards 


Left to right: 





made and put on the street cars of the 
city. These placards called on smokers 


Help To © 
PREVENT 
FOREST 

FIRES 


PUT TOUR BURNED 
y ‘ASH TRAY MISTEAD 





Roy H. Pinkley, representing the Public Affairs Committee, 
Carl W. Ema, president, and John C. Prien, past president, Kiwanis Club , : 
The Kiwanis Club of Mil- of. Milwaukee. Photo shows how placards were displayed on exterior of thing definite to help stop 


Milwaukee street cars in the educational campaign enlisting the public’s 


support in preventing forest fires. 
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At an inter-club meeting held at St. Marys, Penn- 
sylvania, when members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania, and their ladies were 
guests of honor, a plaque was presented to Jere- 
miah J. Lynch, above, charter member and past 
president of the St. Marys club, in recognition of 
his 13 years of perfect attendance and in appre- 
ciation of -his great devotion and efficient service 
to Kiwanis. 


East Aurora, New York—A list has 
been made by the club of 29 young 
boys who are without one or both par- 
ents and who are in need of encour- 
agement and supervision. “Kiwanis 
Daddies” are being assigned to these 
boys to help advise and direct them. 


Sherman, Texas—Last May the club 
purchased 1300 Centennial books to 
sell at $2.50 each. In three and one- 
half months these were all sold out and 
the net profit amounted to $611. This 
money was placed in the club’s under- 
privileged child fund. 


Fires 


to put their cigarettes in their ash 
trays, instead of throwing them out of 
their car windows into the 
dry grass and brush along 
the roadside. 

There are two million 
acres in the two National 
Forests of Wisconsin and 
about twelve million acres in 
forest areas under state pro- 
tection. Figures for just the 
two million acres inside Na- 
tional Forest boundaries 
showed at the time of the 
convention that out of 182 
forest fires started, only 36 
were due to lightning. For 
all the rest, human beings 
were guilty. Thus a definite 
point was given to the Mil- 
waukee club posters by the 
fact that 79 of the 146 man- 
caused fires were started by 
smokers. It is true that 
campers started seven, clear- 
ing of land caused 20, lum- 
bering operations 15, rail- 
roads six, that two were set 
intentionally, and that 17 
had miscellaneous or uniden- 
tified causes, but the care- 
less or thoughtless smokers 
were responsible for more 
than half of them all. 

Clubs are taking a lively 
interest in planning some- 


these unnecessary fires. 





How St. Petersburg Decorates for 
Christmas 


By PRESSLEY C. PHILLIPS 


ANY thousands of northerners 

wintering in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, during the holidays last winter 
witnessed one of the most beautiful 
yuletide spectacles ever seen in an 
American city, when the St. Petersburg 
Kiwanis club sponsored and directed 
an outdoor Christmas lighting plan 
which extended along the Sunshine 
City’s delightful waterfront, through 
the business section, and in all residen- 
tial districts, 

Visitors from snow-swept states have 
difficulty adjusting their minds to a 
Christmas with warm breezes, flower- 
ing foliage and singing birds instead 
of stark trees, snow and sleigh bells, 
but under the transforming hands of 
the Kiwanians, the holidays in semi- 
tropical St. Petersburg were all that 
could be wished for in the way of 
glamour and picturesque decoration. 

Hundreds of gorgeously lighted trees 
sparkled at night on the bay front 
boulevards, in parks, along the ap- 
proaches to the Million Dollar Recrea- 
tion Pier, in front of business places, 
and on lawns throughout the city. 
Whiteway lights glowed alternately 
green and red and many special dec- 
orative effects on large buildings, ho- 
tels, and other edifices contributed to 
the striking effect. 

Two weeks before the date selected 
for turning on the lights, the St. Pe- 
tersburg club established “brighten-up” 
headquarters at an attractive location 
on Beach Drive and began lining up 
merchants, hotel and apartment men, 
and home owners in coédperation with 
the movement. C. C. Stewart served as 
chairman of the general committee di- 
recting the project, and John McGor- 
risk was in charge of headquarters. The 
whole membership joined in enthusias- 
tically. 

The response was prompt and whole- 
hearted. Hundreds of business men and 
thousands of home owners pledged 
themselves to place lighted Christmas 
trees, strings of colored bulbs, illumin- 
ated wreaths, stars and other holiday 
decorations in windows and on their 
property, The local newspapers helped 
to carry the yuletide lighting message 
to the public, the city codperated and 
school children assisted by taking 
pledge cards to their parents, approxi- 
mately 5000 of which were returned 
signed. 

To increase interest in the lighting 
plan the Kiwanis club invited other ser- 
vice clubs, civic and fraternal organi- 
zations of the city to compete for cash 
prizes in decorating the beautiful ever- 
greens bordering the approach to Rec- 





reation Pier. The result was spectacu- 
lar—thousands of motorists driving on- 
to the long pier between glittering rows 
of lighted Christmas trees. 

Another beautiful effect was a mam- 
moth star mounted on the pier casino, 
visible for a great distance. Facing the 
star, at the pier entrance about half 
a mile away, were life-sized figures of 
the Three Wise Men of the East with 
their camel, illuminated with flood 
lights. This display, prepared by Mar- 
garet L. Kappelhoff, a local artist and 
sculptress, was the contribution of the 
St. Petersburg Ministerial Association. 

In Williams Park a large civic tree 
was lighted by the Florida Power Cor- 
poration, and St. Petersburg lumber 
dealers contributed a decorated tree 
mounted on a float anchored in the cen- 
ter of Mirror Lake, in the heart of the 
hotel and shopping district. 

The outdoor Christmas trees and 
other decorative effects were lighted 
nightly for a week before Christmas 
and through New Years, and com- 
prised one of the most effective and 
popularly acclaimed contributions ever 
made to St. Petersburg and its winter 
visitors by a civic organization. So suc- 
cessful was the project that it is to be 
made an annual event. 

While the city sparkled with the 


The 

camel, life-sized figures illuminated with flood 

lights—one of the effects of the lighting project 

sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg 
last Christmas. 


Three Wise Men of the East with their 
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vari-colored Christmas lights the mem- 
bers of the club were also busy bring- 
ing brightness and joy into the lives 
of under-privileged children of the 
community. They had 53 of the young- 
sters as their guests at the club’s week- 
ly luncheon meeting on December 23, 
which was in charge of the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee of which Wey- 
man Willingham was chairman. There 
was a turkey dinner, and an appropri- 
ate program of entertainment, a Christ- 
mas tree and Santa Claus to deliver 
the presents. 

The boys and girls had been per- 
sonally invited by individual members, 
who in many instances had acted as 
big brothers during the year, and who 
had ascertained their guests’ needs in 
the way of shoes and clothing, which 
were provided by the club along with 
some personal gift to each presented 
by the host member. 

The officers and directors of the club 
for 1935 under whose administration 


the above-mentioned activities took 
place were Harvey L. McGlothlin, 
President; LaVerne Thomas, Immedi- 


ate Past President; C. I. Carey, Vice- 
President; Clarence Hinds, Secretary; 
Frank T. S. Hallowell, Treasurer; Di- 
rectors: C. C. Stewart, E. S. Lanning, 
N. W. Parker, Ed W. Harris, E. L. 
Cole, Fred H. Cole, Earl H. Grounds 
and A. B. Taylor. Other members on 
the Christmas Lighting and Decorat- 
ing Committee were Max. Ulrich and 
William F. Davenport. 


Muskegon, Michigan—The Kiwanis 
Club of Muskegon is supporting an or- 
ganization known as the Service Club 
Council which was instigated by Pres- 
ident Harold H. Smedley. It has as its 
purpose coérdination of service club 
activities, promotion of good feeling, 
and the avoiding of duplication in com- 
munity projects. There are three other 
service clubs included in the organiza- 
tion. The Council plans to place four 
signs, one on each of the principal 
highways entering Greater Muskegon, 
announcing each of these clubs and the 
day and place of their meeting. 


Welch, West Virginia—The club is 
working hard on a campaign to see 
that every under-privileged child in 
the community gets the needed atten- 
tion. Several youngsters have been fit- 
ted with glasses, a clinic was held for 
the examination of 54 4-H club girls 
and the club has contributed to camp 
funds. 


Harvey, Illinois—Harvey Kiwanians 
were given an opportunity to view the 
fruits of their labors among the un- 
der-privileged children of the commu- 
nity when a young boy, whom they 
had aided in recovering from a knee 
ailment, appeared at their meeting to 
return the crutches which they had 
provided in order that some other per- 
son might use them. At the present 
time the club is aiding a young 
woman in her fight against tubercu- 
losis at the Oak Forest Sanitarium. 
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St. Paul Presents Boundary Peace Tablet 





A portion of the group present at the dedication at Emerson, Manitoba, of the boundary peace tablet 
presented to the Kiwanis Clubs of St. Boniface and Winnipeg by the Kiwanis Club of St. Paul. 


scene of the dedication of an 

eighth boundary peace tablet Sat- 
urday, September 12, when at an “In- 
ternational Good Will Meeting,” Ki- 
wanians of St. Paul, St. Boniface and 
Winnipeg met and participated in im- 
pressive unveiling ceremonies. 

Headed by Mayor Mark H. Gehan, 
the delegation representing the Kiwanis 
Club of St. Paul included its president, 
Lyman §. Baird; Joseph H. Oslie, vice- 
president; Ralph J. Mather, chairman 
of the club’s Committee on Publicity; 
Carleton P. Schaub, immediate past 
governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, and some 20 others. 

The St. Paul Kiwanians were met by 
a delegation from Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface when they arrived in Cana- 
dian territory and were guests at 
breakfast before participating in the 
dedication ceremonies. 

The tablet was presented by St. Paul 
Kiwanians to the clubs of Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface. The Canadian clubs 
mounted the bronze tablet on a base of 
Indiana limestone and Manitoba gran- 
ite on a site on highway 75 at the 


F scene of MANITOBA, was the 


international boundary line. Adjacent 
land in both countries has been ac- 
quired and will be converted into a 
park of about five acres. 

Frank Trafford Taylor, K. C., St. 
Boniface, Vice-President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, unveiled the tablet and ded- 
icated it as a memorial to the long 
standing, peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States. 

Following him with similar expres- 
sions were James Crawford, president 
of the St. Boniface club; W. A. Ken- 
nedy of Winnipeg and Ralph J. Mather 
of St. Paul. 

The St. Paul Kiwanians were driven 
to Winnipeg and were guests at a 
luncheon where they were formally 
welcomed by Mayor John Queen; Hon. 
J. S. McDiarmid, provincial minister 
of mines and natural resources; Walter 
McDonald, president of Winnipeg club 
and R. J. Prittie of Brandon, governor 
of Western Canada District. 

The visitors played golf and went 
sight-seeing during Saturday afternoon 
and were guests at dinner in Lower 
Fort Garry, historic Hudson’s Bay 
Company trading post of pioneer days. 








Winamac, Indiana—The Publicity 
Committee managed a local broadcast 
program each Saturday night for six 
weeks on the streets of Winamac. The 
winner of each program received a 
prize in cash furnished by the mer- 
chants and the winner each week was 
given a trip to Gary to try out over 
radio station WIND in competition 
with winners from other towns. 


Weirton-Cove, West Virginia—The 
widening and repairing of two princi- 
pal streets of the town sponsored by 
the Weirton-Cove club have been com- 
pleted. Another project of the club is 
the new post office building which the 
government will build and another im- 
portant civic activity is their interest 
in the installation of free city deliv- 
ery of mail. 
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Carmi, Illinois—Rooster Day in Car- 
mi is always a gala event and this 
year, the fifth consecutive one, was 
no exception. On this day the Kiwanis 
club awarded cash prizes for various 
types of roosters. There were many 
events throughout the day which at- 
tracted young and old alike—music by 
the high school band, girl and boy 
scout drills, dancing contests, stunts, 
songs and games. 

The club recently celebrated its thir- 
teenth anniversary with all but two of 
its past presidents present at the meet- 
ing. The program included an invoca- 
tion by Kiwanian W. E. Bush, musical 
numbers, talks by visiting Kiwanians 
and an address by Ivan E. Elliott, whe 
spoke on “What Kiwanis Has Accom- 
plished in the Past Thirteen Years.” 


Jackson, Minnesota—The four teams 
in the Kiwanis Baseball League spon- 
sored by the Jackson club, held a “‘lit- 
tle world series” for three days. The 
winners of the 1936 championship 
were presented with a silver trophy, 
this trophy to be engraved with the 
name and date of the championship 
team, and to be battled for each year 
and presented to the winner. The club 
has been highly complimented on the 
results of this “little world series,”’ the 
interest, fine exhibition of playing and 
the spirit of real sportsmanship shown 
by the teams. 


St. Clair Shores, Michigan—The 
club’s annual barbecue, the proceeds 
of which go to the under-privileged 
child fund, netted $180 this year. It 
was held at a municipal park where 
barbecued beef, sweet corn, etc., were 
served and where various games and 
stunts furnished entertainment. 


Paw Paw, Michigan—Paw Paw is a 
much better place to live in because of 
the many fine activities of the Kiwanis 
club. Last spring the club put on a re- 
forestation program in which all the 
members took an afternoon off and 
planted trees on a 40-acre plot of 
ground just outside the city. The club 
has also done a great work with its 
shoe and rubber fund and its work in 
supporting a boy scout troop and older 
boys’ club has been outstanding. 


Madisonville, Kentucky—Members 
of the Madisonville club have been in- 
tensely interested in the hospital fund- 
raising campaign for the erection and 
equipment of an $80,000 hospital for 
Hopkins County. District Secretary 
Roy S. Wilson, who is also president 
of the Madisonville club, was chairman 
of the committee in charge of this 
project and he has had working under 
him the following Kiwanians: Edgar 
Arnold, secretary; O. A. Ashby and 
L. K. Bell, treasurers, and C. E. Bar- 
nett and Mayor B. N. Gordon, team 
eaptains. At the time of writing ap- 
proximately $30,000 had been raised 
under Kiwanian Wilson’s leadership 
and work at the hospital site is well 
under way. 





Kiwanis Brevities 


On Friday the 13th 


November has a Friday, the 13th! 
But why be afraid of it? Friday, the 
13th, is a great day in the history of 
the United States and in the lives of 
many of its leaders. 

The original republic consisted of 13 
colonies. 

The first official flag had 13 stripes 
and 13 stars. 

Our national motto, 
Unum,” has 13 letters. 

There were 13 ships 
American navy. 

On June 13, 1778, France aided the 
American colonists. 

On October 13, 1792, the corner- 
stone of the White House was laid. 

The United States coat of arms con- 
tains 18 stars, 13 stripes, 13 laurel 
leaves, 13 arrows, 13 berries, 13 feath- 
ers in the right wing, 13 feathers in 
the left wing and 13 feathers in the 
tail. 

The great seal of the United States 
was designed by Thomas Jefferson who 
was born on April 13 and who was so 
deeply interested in the numeral that 
he commonly signed his name “Thos. 
Jefferson” so that the signature would 
contain just 13 letters. 

The late President Woodrow Wilson 
wore a scarf pin miniature of the great 
seal of the United States because 13 
stood out all over it. He dropped his 
first name “Thomas” and signed him- 
self “Woodrow Wilson” because that 
signature contained 13 letters. 

Andrew Johnson, Andrew Jackson, 
Zachary Taylor, James’ Buchanan, 
Ulysses S. Grant, all served as presi- 
dents of this great republic and all had 
13 letters in their names. 

The first official flag of the United 
States was approved June 13, 1777, 
and flew from the dome of the capitol 
at Washington for the first time on 
Jefferson’s birthday, April 13, 1818. 

Perry’s victory on Lake Erie was won 
on the 13th of the month. 

The Stars and Stripes were raised 
over Fort Sumter on the 13th of the 


“FE Pluribus 


in the first 


month. 
The first word over the Atlantic 
cable was sent on the 13th of the 


month. 

Washington reduced his first name to 
“Geo.” in order that he might have 13 
letters. When Washington was inaug- 
urated president 13 guns were fired. 

The 18th amendment to the constitu- 
tion abolished slavery. 

General Pershing was born on Fri- 
day the 13th of September, 1860, and 
reached France on the 13th of June, 
1917. 

As to Friday, it is a glorious day in 
history. 

Columbus sailed on his first great 


adventure on a Friday, discovered land 
on a Friday, started back on a Friday 
and landed in Spain on a Friday. He 
started on his second voyage on a Fri- 
day, discovered the Isle of Pines on 
Friday, June 13, and South America 
on Friday. 

The “Mayflower” arrived in Prov- 
incetown harbor on a Friday. 

The Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock on a Friday. 

It was on a Friday that Richard 
Lee moved in Congress that the United 
States be free and independent. 

It was on a Friday that the first 
Masonic lodge in America was founded. 

On Friday our Lord achieved the 
most glorious triumph when through 
death he vanquished death. 

Thank God for Friday, the 13th. 

—REvV. W. J. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Colfax, Washington. 





A November Sunset 


The lower circling sun is rimmed with gold, 
The surf receives a royal purple fringe; 
The lavendar is edged with silver gray 
Embellishing the clouds with reddish-tinge; 
The sea-green waters deepen into blue. 
Such is November's crystal sunset hue. 


The winds sweep sands across the dunes; 
The nervous snipe darts fleeting o’er the 
surge 
Of shoreward tossing waves, whose lullabies, 
Entice the tiny clams, where sands and 
waters merge. 
The sea gull, sentry-like, with cold unmov- 
ing eye 
Stands all alert to gauge the passer-by. 
The tinkle of a bell comes faintly thru the 
sty; 
The songbird’s plaintive note sounds quaint, 
a-far; 
A wild duck whistles thru the mottled sky 
Seeking its mate. A light-buoy, like a star, 
Dips to the sea, obeisant to the sinking sun; 
A little while, November’s day is done. 


Joun J. LANGENBACH, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington. 

* 

Remember you are not the only one 
who is in trouble. After all, is it not 
a fact that the real worth-while things 
are friendship, love, respect, honesty, 
forgiveness, integrity and faith in God? 


MODESTO, CALIFORNIA. 
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Remembrance Day in Canada. Arm- 
istice Day in the United States. A day 
of devotion and appreciation in both 
countries. 

Eleven o’clock, when in Canada and 
in the United States we face the Hast 
to honor the men who went West. 

“Last Post” in Canada. “Taps” in 
the United States. 

Kiwanians in their club programs 
and in their personal plans for the date 
will honor those who died for a Cause. 

Laurence Binyon wrote a beautiful 
poem and titled it “For the Fallen.” 
A bit of that poem follows. It would 
be good for us to re-read this poem on 


November eleventh at eleven o’clock 
as we face the East: 
“Solemn the drums thrill: Death august 


and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 
There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


“They went with songs to the battle, they 
were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and 
aglow. 
were staunch to the end 
odds uncounted, 
They fell with their faces to the foe. 


They against 


“They shall grow not old, as we that are 
left grow old: 
shall not weary 
years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun 
morning 
We will remember them.” 
® 
Remember, you are not 
dressed for Kiwanis 


a smile. 


Age them, nor the 


and in the 


properly 


unless you wear 


DOUGLAS, ARIZONA. 


The Builders 


Each of us is building, day by day, 
Human tenements of rock or clay 
And whether they be strong or weak 
Whether proud reared head, or meek, 
Living monuments are they 

We are building. 


And our duty every one of us must do 
The duty of erecting still pursue 
Adding to the structure bold, 
Using new thovghts, not the old, 
Raising every column true 

That we're building. 


Oh! The human builders. Would that each 
Build a structure that will ever teach 
Object lessons to the masses 
Warning sentries to the classes 
With one final aim to reach 

When we're building. 


Firm foundation made of lasting truth 
Pillars of eternal, hopeful youth, 
Fastened by the bonds of love 
Twined around by grace above 
With close cover, for forsooth 

*Tis a building. 


So may every human soul erect 
A building that will honor architect 
A building that will ever stay 
After life has passed away 
With eternal glory decked 

When we're building. 


Witiram L. Motse, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 
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Honor has come to Kiwanis Inter- 
national and to the Kiwanis Club of 
Topeka, Kansas, in the election of 
Harry W. Colmery, past president of 
the Topeka club, to the high office of 
National Commander of the American 
Legion at that organization’s annual 
convention at Cleveland. 


Because of his removal to Holly- 
wood, Florida, Roe Fulkerson, editorial 
writer for The Kiwanis Magazine, has 
resigned his active membership in the 
Washington club and was elected to 
active membership in the Hollywood 
club, The board of directors of the 
Washington club elected Roe an hon- 
orary member. 


C. Douglas Taylor, chairman of the 
International Committee on _ Inter- 
Club Relations and past president of 
the Montreal, Quebec, club, has been 
elected president of the Province of 
Quebec Society for the Crippled Chil- 
dren, Inc. In addition, Kiwanian Tay- 
lor is chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Montreal Children’s Hos- 
pital and a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital of Montreal. 


Congratulations to Frank G. Lank- 
ton, Utica, New York, on his election 
to the presidency of the New York 
State Funeral Directors and Embalm- 
ers Association. Kiwanian Lankton is 
one of the directors and a charter 
member of the club. 


From Wheeling, West Virginia, 
comes word that President Howard D. 
Matthews has been elected president 
of the Ohio County Bar Association 
and that Wade H. Kepner, past presi- 
dent and former secretary of the club, 
recently received an appointment as 
a member of the Lodge Activities 
Committee of the Elks. 


President Will C. Miller designed 
the motif for the Glendora, Califor- 
nia, Chamber of Commerce exhibit at 
the Los Angeles County Fair. He is 
chairman of the committee and had 
active charge of the building of the 
exhibit. He is also serving on the 
board of directors of the San Gabriel 
Valley Chamber of Commerce. 


At the last election of the Green- 
ville, Mississippi, Chamber of Com- 
merce seven of the nine directors 
elected are members of the Greenville 
club. Kiwanian Frank A. England, 
past president, former trustee and lieu- 
tenant governor, is president; Jerome 
Hafter, past president, former trustee 


and lieutenant governor, is vice-presi- 
dent; Mel P. Schlesinger, immediate 
past president and a former lieutenant 
governor; Joseph Strange; Alfred 
Mitchell, Past President Edmund Tay- 
lor, Jr., and H. B. McGehee are di- 
rectors. 


Additional honors and _ responsibili- 
ties have been given to Past Interna- 
tional President O. Sam Cummings, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Dallas, 
Texas, by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Past President 
Cummings, who has served as secre- 
tary for the Association, was elected 
vice-president and was also elected 
chairman of the National Committee 
of General Agents and Managers. He 
was reélected director of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and was 
named as chairman of the Program 
Committee for the next convention. 
These honors came to him at the recent 
annual convention of the Association. 
The 1937 convention will be held in 
Denver, 


Col. T. Russ Hill, who delivered the 
forceful and inspiring address at the 
Fellowship Luncheon during the Inter- 
national convention in Washington, 
has had further evidence of the appre- 
ciation of his convention address by the 
many invitations which he has received 
to address district conventions and club 
meetings. 

He has delivered addresses at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan, and 
has addressed the Minnesota-Dakotas, 
New York and Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
district conventions. During October he 
had invitations to address the Georgia, 
Florida, Capital, Kentucky-Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio district conven- 
tions as well as making addresses at 
Madisonville, Kentucky, and Albany, 
New York. In November Col. Hill will 
speak in St. Louis. He will also ad- 
dress the Lexington, Kentucky, club 
at their annual installation of officers 
in December. Col. Hill is now the 
president of the Roxan Corporation of 
Detroit, a newly formed company, and 
we wish him all success in his larger 
responsibilities. 


Active participation of Kiwanians 
in civic affairs is plentiful in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. Kiwanian F. 
J. McKinney is serving as president 
of the Victoria Beach Club; J. Mag- 
nus Peterson as president of the North 
City Field and Track Association; and 
J. G. Mundie as president of the Cal- 
edonian Society. 
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International Secretary Parker re- 
cently addressed a youth guidance 
conference at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
on the subject of “What Our Service 
Clubs are Doing to Guide Boys and 
Girls.” This conference was arranged 
by a committee of which Russell H. 
Earle, vice-chairman of our Interna- 
tional Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance, was chairman. 


J. L. Kirk, member of the Bluefield, 
West Virginia, club, has been elected 
president of the Mercer County Farm 
Bureau, an important organization for 
promotion of better urban-rural rela- 
tions. 


The new vice-president of the San 
Pedro, California, Chamber of Com- 
merce is Clifton S. Sampson who has 
served as president and secretary of 
his club. Kiwanian John H. Crosby has 
been elected treasurer of the same or- 
ganization. As president and vice-pres- 
ident of the Junior Chamber, Kiwan- 
ians Cecil E. Sparling and Ed Brown, 
respectively, were elected. 


Two Kiwanians were chosen as the 
presidents of two State Teachers Col- 
leges of Alabama. Dr. Paul M. Munro 
of the Selma club will be at the Col- 
lege at Troy and Dr. N. F. Greenhill 
of Montgomery will go to Livingston. 
Kiwanian Munro is a past president 
and secretary of his club. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Dar- 
lington, South Carolina, has called up- 
on Kiwanians for many of its officers. 
Frank W. McKeel, past president and 
former secretary, is president; A. L. 
Flowers is secretary and the follow- 
ing are on the board of directors: 
Claude Vaughan, former secretary of 
the club; Sam J. Woodward; Fred B. 
Stem; and R. Esmond Bonnoitt. In 
addition, several Kiwanians are mem- 
bers of the various committees. 


William A. Dunlap, immediate past 
president of the Westwood Village, 
Los Angeles, Californa, club, was 
elected vice-president of Toastmasters 
International at their recent conven- 
tion in Santa Barbara, California. Ki- 
wanian Dunlap has also served as sec- 
retary of his club. 


Lieutenant Governor George R. 
Wells, past president of the Santa 
Ana, California, club, has been elected 
first vice-president of the California 
State School Trustees Association and 
M. R. Youel has been named on the 
nominating committee of the same or- 
ganization. 
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For the past 42 years, Kiwanian 
Col, William S. Quirk of Albany, New 
York, has served the Salvation Army 
with distinction. Quoting New Albany 
Kiwanians, “Our genial, smiling Col- 
onel Bill Quirk leaves Albany for New 
York City with even greater responsi- 
bilities in his services for the Salva- 
tion Army” having been appointed 
Territorial Spiritual Director. His du- 
will take him throughout the 
country wherever his services are 
needed. He has taken an active part 
in all community affairs as well as Ki- 


ties 


wanis work, and has always found 
time to be a 100 per cent member 
both in attendance and in activities. 


Four other Kiwanians are on the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Board of the Salvation 
Army Headquarters in Albany. They 
are, Ten Eyck T. Mosher, president; 
past president Louis W. Bookheim, 
secretary; Marshall W. Tebbutt, Jr.; 
and past president Edward H. Gale. 


“The Trailfinder,’” Rev. William T. 
Hanzsche, past president of the Tren- 
on, New Jersey, club, is one of twelve 
ministers in the United States broad- 
casting over a coast-to-coast and 
Canadian hook-up. During July, Au- 
gust, September and October he 
heard 16 stations and two short- 
wave Rev. Hanzsche is 


was 
over 


stations. now 





an honorary member of the Trenton 
club. 


Past President John J. Langenbach, 
Raymond, Washington, has just re- 
ceived the appointment of District 
Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks for Washington Southwest for 
the coming year. The territory com- 
prises the jurisdiction of eleven 
lodges. Kiwanian Langenbach plans to 
visit the Kiwanis clubs in these towns 
and maintain the perfect attendance 
he has had since 1925. 

Kiwanian F. F. Molt of Chicago, II- 
linois, has been named program chair- 
man of the Chicago Dental Society 
and Kiwanian John V. Schenck 
ceived promotion in the U. S. A. 
serve Corps to rank of Major. 


re- 


te- 


Besides being president of the Le 
Jolla, California, club, George Stephen 
has had the honor of being elected as 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Community Chest. In addition 
to these honorary positions he is vice- 
president of the La Jolla Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Kiwanian Percival M. Blenkinsop of 


Astoria, Oregon, was elected Depart- 


Kiwanis Wins Unusual Tribute 


By REV. CHESTER FERRIS 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Barstow, California 


ASSING directly from the General 

Council of the Congregational 

Church to the Convention of Kiwa- 
nis International at Washington, D. C., 
I was much impressed with certain 
similarities and contrasts. 

If there was marked interest among 
our delegates at the Council, it did not 
surpass the devotion of Kiwanians in 
their Convention. From distant Cali- 
fornia had come a delegation of 200. 
1,764 Kiwanians were in attendance, 
while the total registration was over 
4,000 people. Group meetings began 
at 8:15 a. m. Great audiences were 
found at all the general sessions. Of- 
fices were eagerly sought as honors. 
They were skilled in building programs 
which mingled splendid music and 
drama with addresses of weighty 
truth and moment. I must confess to 
some astonishment at the high quality 
of the Convention. Did we look for a 
jollification? There was entertainment 
aplenty, but with it pronounced se- 
riousness of purpose. The strength of 


ment Chaplain of the American Le- 
gion for the State of Oregon. 
Kiwanis impressed its members and 
likewise impressed the city. 

Such successful business and pro- 


fessional men were perforce conserv- 
* 


The Rev. Chester Ferris, Kiwanian, 
Minister of the Congregational-Christ- 
ian Church of Barstow, California, at- 
tended the 
Washington. 


Kiwanis Convention at 
The Rev. Mr. 
Clergyman, attended the 
Convention (national) of his denomina- 


Ferris, 


Bi-annual 


tion, which convention was attended by 
outstanding clergymen and laity rep- 


resenting more than six thousand 
churches with a membership in excess 
of a million. 

There has been printed in “Ad- 
vance,” the denomination’s nationally 
distributed publication, the Rev. Mr. 


Ferris’ reactions from his attendance 
at both meetings and the reactions are 
so interesting and so complimentary to 
Kiwanis, all members will appreciate 
them. —EDITOR. 
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ative, Merle Thorpe, of Nation’s Bus- 
iness, of course scored the New Deal 


for debt, extravagance and interfer- 
ence with industry. There was the 
usual denunciation of Communism 


(that bogey! When will business men 
discern that Fascism is a far more in- 
sidious enemy?). The loud whistler 
sought to create optimism. Yes, but 
there were masterly and courageous 
challenges: J. Edgar Hoover for law 
and order; Harry Holmes for peace; 
Will Durant on “The Crisis in Ameri- 
can Civilization.’’ They rose in appre- 
ciation of him, which was a tribute to 
their own justice and high-mindedness. 

As these men of business spoke with 
such ardor and some with moving elo- 
quence, I wondered why there is not 
more great preaching in Congrega- 
tionalism. For fervor, passion, imagi- 
nation, winsomeness, it would seem the 
preacher should be matchless. Physi- 
cian, teacher, reformer, statesman: 
none, nor all, of these have such need 
to stir them—the spiritual drought 
and agony of all the world. Nor can 
any answer with such a healing name 
—the adequate redemption of Jesus 
Christ. Why then do we not burn? Why 
are we not consumed? Why do we not 
first bring men to their knees and then 
make them stand upright? 

At Washington I heard more impas- 
sioned eloquence than at South Hadley. 
Is then business a more moving subject 
than religion? At the Council there 
were moments of high feeling; there 
were sincere, able speakers; we were 
moved by the rich, helpful preaching 
of Dr. Albert Day. But was there any 
really great preaching? Congregation- 
alism has enrolled the names of mighty 
preachers. Why not today? We shall 
not say that is impossible in our gen- 
eration. Have we lost conviction? In a 
social comprehension, are we no longer 
concerned in saving men? In the gen- 
eral uncertainty, have we become un- 
convinced and dazed? Lord, raise up 
great preachers! Never has the world 
so cried out for the burning heart and 
the tongue of flame. 

Not at all would I 
General Council. It intelligent, 
important, orderly in forward move- 
ment, thoroughly interesting. I am 
simply describing Kiwanis to bring to 
the church a reinforcement. 
Very decent and attractive men were 
these Kiwanians. Bellboys at the Head- 
quarters Hotel paid an unconscious 
tribute: “We hardly knew what to 
make of this Convention. No carous- 
ing; no bottles to pick up!’ Their sub- 
jects for discussion in the various 
groups might be selected by Christian 
men anywhere: Boys and Girls, Voca- 
tional Guidance, Church Support, 
Good Government in Localities, Ethical 
Standards in Business, Education for 
the New Leisure. In his talk at the 
White House, President Roosevelt 
commended Kiwanis for its contribu- 
tion to Good Neighborship and for its 
ministry to crippled children. Truly Ki- 
wanis—following its motto—‘builds”’ 
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in no small measure the New Testa- 
ment principle into our social struc- 
ture. 

In fact, again and again, the Con- 
vention put forward “Support of the 
Churches” as one of its main objec- 
tives. Their first meeting was a Sunday 
evening service of worship, with Dr. 
Bernard Clausen preaching. Their ses- 
sions were opened with prayer by 
ministers of the city. Such gestures 
toward religion might be expected, but 
they went much further. That the 


paramount needs of society are spirit- 
ual was repeatedly urged. In his presi- 
dential address, Harper Gatten said: 
“Toward the solution of the problems 
which result from the disregard of re- 
ligion, Kiwanis suggests a new objec- 
tive, ‘Support of the churches in their 
spiritual aims.’” When that topic 
came up in one of the group meetings, 
a participant observed, “I looked for 
a rather dull time, but really none of 
the other subjects of the afternoon 
was so earnestly discussed.” 


Home Folks Honor Cope 


(From page 650) 


standing trend of the future. Pointing 
to the similarity and overlapping of 
ideals of the various organizations, 
Fred urged all clubs and all service 
clubs to make an effort toward carry- 
ing club programs beyond the present 
philanthropic goal to a great building 
of citizenship and a spiritual recovery. 
He stressed the fact that spiritual re- 
covery must precede material recov- 
ery. 

Proud indeed was Arthur Cutts Wil- 
lard, President of the University of Il- 
linois, a colleague in the engineering 
college of the University for years 
with Cope. Pleased indeed was he that 
his colleague could not only achieve 
success in his own chosen field of en- 
deavor professionally but that he could 
go outside his chosen field of activity 
and be accorded the great honor which 
had been bestowed upon Cope. Presi- 
dent Willard felt that not only was 
Cope to be honored and esteemed but 
that the University was honored by 
having the selection made from its 
group. President Willard, an honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Cham- 
paign-Urbana, paid his respects to 
both the new President and ‘The First 


Lady of Kiwanis” in the glowing 
terms of sincerity with a gleam of 
pride in his eyes. 

Raymond S. Blunt, Governor of the 
Illinois-Eastern lIowa _ District and 
Lieutenant Governor Horace Batche- 
lor of Division X of the Illinois-East- 
ern Iowa District both brought their 
greetings officially, while Harvey Jor- 
dan, President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Champaign-Urbana, welcomed all 
visitors. 

Beautiful orchestral music was ren- 
dered by the Matt Matthews’ orchestra 
of the Champaign Lions Club, followed 
by group singing, special songs being 
written by the chairman of the eve- 
ning, Professor Fred A. Russell, new- 
ly-elected Lieutenant Governor of 
Division X. Beautiful vocal solos and 
duets were rendered by Misses Nelle 
Stuart and Ruth Slater. Miss Stuart 
was the 1935 winner of the soprano 
soloists in the Chicagoland Music Fes- 
tival, at which time Miss Slater was 
a member of the mixed quartette 
which won in its division. 

Appropriately was the banquet-pro- 
gram closed by the singing of ‘God 
Save the King” and ‘“‘America.”’ 


A Kiwanis Club Inspects a Prison 


(From page 649) 


Tailor Shop—Discharge suits and 
overcoats, hickory suits and pants worn 
by inmates, sheets, pillow cases, ban- 
dages. 

Quarry—Stone, gravel, limestone. 

Cement shop—Cement blocks. 

Marble shop—Slabs, terrazzo tops. 

Upholstering—Chairs and furniture, 
cushions. 

Mattress factory—Various types of 
mattresses. 

Fibre—Fibre furniture. 

It is a problem to keep the inmates 
busy enough to keep them in shape 
physically and mentally. In the long 
list of prison jobs, however, many are 
trained to take their places in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. A forty-chair 
barber shop is interesting. It’s always 
busy. All barbers are inmates. No in- 
mate shaves himself. And the razors 
at the close of the day’s business are 


checked up as carefully as though 
they were dynamite bombs. In fact 
the barber shop is an industry and a 
training school. The Stateville prison 
population when the trip was made 
was over 38,000. A great chance for 
tonsorial statisticians. 


A Circular Cell House 

Entrance to a circular cell house at 
night after the lights are on and the 
men have had their suppers is interest- 
ing, even if it is a shock. To see hun- 
dreds of men moving around in cells 
three tiers high, all with glass doors is 
just uncanny. Ventilation is from the 
other side, and the glass fronted cells 
are in full view of the officers in 
charge. The figures move in the cells, 
there is no noise. It’s almost im- 
possible to think of words to describe 
the view. And looking up at the roof 
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there seems an unnecessarily odd de- 
sign. It is explained that the design 
has been worked out so that when the 
sun shines, sunlight will some time 
during the day get into every cell. 
Each cell incidentally has a_ radio 
speaker and the program comes 
through to every inmate. 

Two particular things impressed the 
assembler of these notes. First no odor 
of disinfectants, no “institutional 
odor,”’ no odor that goes with “bull 
pens” of so many jails and prisons and 
police stations. (Long years of news- 
paper work took one into many places 
of the sort mentioned.) And secondly, 
we saw probably a thousand men. and 
there seemed no hard or bitter faces. 
Of course there must have been some. 
We didn’t see them however. After all 
it’s a prison and the residents are there 
because a judge and jury and prose- 
cuting attorney arranged that they 
should be and there are a lot who are 
unreformed and _ unreformable. A 
prison is no place to get over-sympa- 
thetic or anything like that but it is 
sort of satisfying to see that there are 
evidences that the treatment of the 
inmate during the enforced residence 
is sort of curative. That should be 
what prisons are for—cure them, not 
kill them or embitter them. 

The Kiwanis club enjoyed its visit 
to the Stateville prison because the 
members learned a lot of things about 
an institution which their taxes help 
support and even though right at their 
door, only a very few had ever made 
any effort to find out what was going 
on up there. They just knew a lot of 
men were being punished for com- 
mitting crimes. 

And the Joliet club hopes that clubs 
in and near cities where there are 
institutions of public welfare will see 
also that the members as citizens and 
taxpayers find out what the institu- 
tion does and how it does it. 

It’s part of a club’s job, and one of 
its privileges. 


Kiwanis and Adult 


Education 
By W. T. BOYCE 


Dean, District Junior College, Fullerton, 
California 


HE Bishop of Exeter once said that 

democracy does not deserve to 
endure and that the reason why com- 
munism and fascism, the two rival 
systems of democracy, have gained so 
large a following is because they are 
militantly alive and can show social 
results. The way for us is to direct 
change toward a fuller and broader 
democracy. 

It is folly to allow abuses to continue 
which lead to demands for government 
interference to protect the interests of 
the people. 

It is folly to say ‘‘we have always had 
depressions, followed by booms, and we 
always will have.” “We have always 
had poverty, crime, and greed and we 
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will always have.” That indicates a 
lack of vision, faith in the spirit, and 
intelligence of the people. 

How to make things better? The 
only answer I know is education. First 
the youth of America should be 
aroused to a social consciousness and 
a political sense which will send them 
out from their schools with an ap- 
preciation of the fact that society and 
government are changing aspects of 
human growth, and that they require 
continuous change of clear, impas- 
sionate, creative thinking which they 
themselves must do. 

A far-reaching program of adult 
education is needed. Here is the great 
opportunity for Kiwanians. How to do 
it? The best answer I know is to use 
every device at our command to in- 
crease intelligent, public opinion. 


Suppose clubs devoted at least a 
number of meetings to the consider- 
ation of questions of vital present-day 
importance on such questions as these? 
What can be done to solve the un- 
employment problem? Do we need new 
social controls? Can inflation be con- 
trolled? Is America really confronted 
with danger of fascism? To what ex- 
tent is planning consistent with Ameri- 
can democracy? Is there really a 
menace of overproduction? What is 
the way to greater security for capital; 
for labor; for old age; for employ- 
ment? 

Such questions could be presented 
with pros and cons by individuals who 
qualify. Following these programs the 
entire club membership could discuss 
the problems. 


Milk Builds Minds, Bodies 


By EVERETT E. ROBIE 


Principal, Cloonan School, Stamford, Connecticut; 
Member, Kiwanis Club 


Kiwanis Club of Stamford Partici- 

ates in Interesting Experiment 

tending over Three Months Pe- 

riod and Finds Their Activities 
Justified. 


periment conducted in our school, 

with the codperation of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Stamford should con- 
vince even those who doubt it that 
milk is a real builder of both physical 
and mental health, 

In March, 1933, while attending 
a directors’ meeting of the Stamford 
club, I was asked how the club could 
best help the under-privileged child. 
A reply was made to the effect that 
the establishment of a Kiwanis Milk 
Fund would be of more ultimate 
benefit to a greater number falling 
in this category than any other plan 
of aid that might be divulged. As a 
result the club Board of Directors 
passed upon this suggestion favor- 
ably, deciding to limit the experi- 
ment to our own school, and to 
furnish milk to as many pupils need- 
ing milk as weekly collections would 
permit. The matter was then placed 
entirely in my hands. 

The first step at the school was to 
prepare a list of. all undernourished 
and underweight pupils then attend- 
ing. This was accomplished by first 
weighing and measuring all pupils 
and by comparing these figures with 
those of normalcy. Secondly, a per- 
sonal inquiry into the home condi- 
tions and general observations by 
teacher and principal were made. 
Lastly, each teacher was required to 


iE results of a three-month ex- 


fill out a health questionnaire as 


follows: 


No. Pupils Drinking Milk Regularly.................. 
No. Pupils Drinking Milk Frequently............ ca 
No. Pupils Who Do Not Drink Milk.................. 
No. Pupils Noticeably Undernourished.............. 
No. Pupils Who Need Milk, But Do Not Get 

It Because of Financial Condition.................. 


II 
No. Pupils Properly Clothed...................cccssssessses 
No. Pupils Not Properly Clothed..................++ 53 
eS ner arr 
III 
No. Pupils Whose Fathers Are Working.......... 
No. Pupils Whose Mothers Are Working.......... 
No. Pupils Both of Whose Father and Mother 
I i Bias ceca ceussisininnsnencdeisbaebuiotyassonees 


No. Pupils Neither of Whose Fathers nor 
RD CAN We ORIG ie ccaccecvcnncnccesevesscavesscsecnss 
IV 
No. Pupils Who Get Ten Hours’ Sleep Each 
SE widsh haistucincesitivbascsibicciswstebiayieseveddabannmunveyeuneté 
No. Pupils Who Do Not Get Ten Hours’ Sleep 
I ds co oo css copabanbunie eine : 
No. Pupils Who Sleep with Windows 
RE SE aS: SE ORES Seen eet meee: 
No. Pupils Who Do Not Sleep with Windows 


ay 
No. Pupils Who Wash Teeth Once per 


No. Pu pils Who Wash Teeth Occasionally........ 
No. Pupils Who Never Wash Teeth 

Results obtained from all sources 
indicated that 108 pupils were found 
to be definitely underweight and un- 
dernourished. Incidentally, we found 
that there were 317 pupils neither 
of whose fathers and mothers had 
any employment whatever. 

A card was next prepared for each 
of the 108 pupils, which included 
spaces for monthly weight records, 
ranks for each ranking period, and 
teachers’ remarks. Fifty-one of the 
108 were given milk daily during the 
month of April through the medium 
of the weekly collections from the 
Kiwanis club. Monthly weight rec- 
ords were kept faithfully, and actual 
results are listed below: 

Total Number of Pupils Gaining in 
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RD. ae Aire wih acaeer’s aleetie ch 43 
Average Gain in Weight...... 1.3 Ibs. 
Total Number of Pupils Losing in 

MPG eth s 6s 0% KRKEN  wwS Oe 3 


Total Number of Pupils Remaining 
thee: same. Weight = «6... 6.465. 5 
Our first figure, that of 43 out of 

a total of 51 pupils, should convince 
one that milk does pay, but let us 
continue further in the experiment. 
Collections had reached the point 
where we estimated that 65 pupils 
might receive milk, thus adding 14 
to the list. The 65 were enabled to 
receive milk during May and June. 
Figures compared as favorably as 
those just quoted in the two suc- 
ceeding months. Moreover, ranks im- 
proved in a majority of the cases, 
and the teacher gave convincing and 
favorable reports concerning their 
improvement in general attitude, 
coéperation and_ self-mastery. 

In considering the remaining group 
of 43 pupils who did not receive 
milk, 28 were found to have lost 
weight during the same three months, 
and in many of these cases there was a 
loss of several pounds. Eight re- 
tained the same weight while seven 
increased slightly in weight. In only 
six cases did ranks definitely improve 
between the third and fourth rank- 
ing periods, while in fifteen cases 
ranks became poorer. It was noted 
that there was little variation in the 
ranks of the remaining group of 22 
between the third and fourth rank- 
ing periods. 

To sum up our findings, convinc- 
ing proofs are readily discernible 
that the first group, or the one which 
received milk from the Kiwanis 
Fund, improved mentally as well as 
physically, and at a rather rapid 
rate; while the second group, which 
did not receive milk, either remained 
stagnant both mentally and _physi- 
cally, or deteriorated in the same 
manner, with the exception of a very 
few cases. This brings us to the 
inevitable conclusion that school 
milk is essential to the student body 
as a whole. 

Incidentally, this 
continued by the 
the local Boys’ Club at a 
camp with a group of 25 boys from 
our school, sent through the efforts 
of the Kiwanis club. All of this 
group were given special milk, and 
all but two gained in weight. The 
average gain was between two and 
three pounds. They were called the 
“milk babies” and seemed to fully 
enjoy this classification. 

The Kiwanis club is continuing its 
experiment with another group in the 
school this year. Monthly weight rec- 
ords indicate again that nearly every 
pupil in the group is gaining steadily 


experiment was 
superintendent of 


in weight. Moreover, the school at- 
titude of those receiving milk is 
much improved, while the Kiwanis 


club itself is beginning to be looked 
upon as a kindly benefactor. 
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Fairbury, Nebraska, Winner in Blue Division 


president was answered promptly. All 
reports, including monthly, semi-an- 
nual, elections, committees, etc., were 
forwarded promptly to the proper of- 


ficials. 
B—ACTIVITIES 
1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


The club this year conducted its 
activities with the under-privileged 
child under the leadership of a member 
of the club, who is and has always been 
in full sympathy with this work. 

a. Contact was made with the courts 
regarding juvenile delinquency. The 
proper member was picked out to 
consult with boys who were in trouble 
and tried to advise and guide them on 
the basis that they would look up to 
and follow the advice of a progressive 
business man. 

b. Several high school twelfth grade 
graduates were unable to attend the 
Commencement Exercises unless they 
wore old clothes and some of them 
overalls. Several members of the club 
dug up good suits of clothes that would 
no longer fit them, hats, shoes, shirts, 
etc. They were sent to the cleaners, 
pressed and repaired, and given to the 
students who needed them. Some of 
these poor students had the best grades 
and the encouragement from the club 
in giving them suitable clothes gave 
them a new slant on life. The re- 
cipients did not know where the clothes 
came from, therefore, it wasn’t so 
embarrassing for them. 

c. The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee was instrumental in getting a 
discharge from the Reform School at 
Kearney, Nebraska, for a young man 
who was paroled. This young man got 
in trouble with his step-father and was 
sent to the Reformatory. After he 
returned to Fairbury he could not get 
a job when people found out that he 
had been in the Reformatory. The 
committee had several councils with 
this young man and finally secured his 
discharge and through the Relief 
Adminstrator of Fairbury, we got him 
into the CCC Camp. He served his time 
and is now out and has a steady job in 
Fairbury. He feels that he is a part of 
the community and has an obligation 
to live up to. The committee feels that 
their good work in this particular case, 
meant perhaps, the difference of this 
man making a good citizen or being a 
criminal. 

d. In addition, the committee did 
the usual work of guiding and super- 
vising under-privileged children. 


2. BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 


a. The Boys’ and Girls’ Work Com- 
mittee was, more or less, responsible 
for the building of a Boy Scout 
Cabin and the Fairbury Kiwanis 
club, through the _ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Committee, sponsored 
and built a beautiful stone, Eng- 


(From page 663) 


lish type cabin for Boy Scouts of 
this community. This cabin is valued 
at about $1,800.00. It did not cost the 
club but about $300.00 as we used 
FERA labor, through the park board. 
The stones were gathered up from the 
surrounding farms and different Ki- 
wanians donated their work and some 
material. This cabin will help in mold- 
ing the lives of boys in this community 
for the next number of years to come, 
therefore, it is unquestionable as to 
the amount of good that will be done. 
Publicity including pictures of this 
cabin was given in the local and state 
papers, as well as The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. We had clubs from various towns 
in the United States write us asking all 
particulars about this project. 

b. The committee felt that there was 
a great need for recognition to the 
boys and girls up to the eighth grade 
in various town schools in the county. 
These particular students do not get to 
participate in basketball, football, 
track, etc., until they are in high 
school; therefore, the committee start- 
ed an annual field day for all grades 
up to and including the eighth grade 
in all town schools of the county. This 
field day was held at the fair grounds 
at Fairbury, Nebraska. Various mem- 
bers of the club rendered their assis- 
tance. This brought students and their 
parents from all over the county to 
participate in this field day or track 
meet. It was a success beyond any 
question. They decided to hold such an 
event each year. This gives the grade 
students something to work for and 
they are already practicing and pre- 
paring for the next annual Kiwanis 
Field Day. Suitable prizes and ribbons 
were given to the winners. 


3. CITIZENSHIP 


a. Sponsored several programs on 
public affairs or rather styled ‘Get 
better acquainted with your home 
community.” 

b. Conducted Adult Education 
Classes for ten weeks, from January 9, 
1935 to March 13, 1935. Usual interest 
was displayed in these Adult Educa- 
tional Courses sponsored in Fairbury. 
Ten classes were conducted each 
Wednesday night at the high school 
with enrollment ranging from fifteen 
to thirty-five each. Total enrollment 
was one hundred sixty-nine. The 
courses offered were: “Current Prob- 
lems,” ‘Public Speaking,’’ ‘‘Woodwork- 
ing,” “Taxidermy,” ‘‘Window Deco- 
rating,” “Typewriting,”’ “Music,” 
“Yarn Craft,” “Home Making” and 
“Books and Reading.” 

As a result of these classes a Fort- 
nightly Club was organized with a 
membership of fifty. This club meets 
every two weeks throughout the year 
(except the summer months) and they 
discuss current problems. 


This activity is one of the most out- 
standing activities of the club and its 
stupendous success can be attributed 
only to the untiring efforts of every 
member of the club and the hearty 
coéperation from the community. The 
attendance at these classes demon- 
strated clearly that the New Deal with 
its new problems and more leisure 
time has developed a new interest in 
self-improvement. 

ce. Arranged citizenship program im- 
mediately following Memorial Day 
with American Legion in the new 
American Legion Hall. An appropriate 
program was arranged for deceased 
Kiwanians. 


4. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 


a. The Agriculture Committee did a 
wonderful piece of work in connection 
with rural and urban relations. The 
club realizes that this is an agricultural 
community and unless the farmers 
prosper, the rest of us will not. Natu- 
rally, there has been a little feeling in 
most communities between rural in- 
habitants and those of the town. We 
feel that we have broken this feeling. 
In January, the Kiwanis club was 
instrumental in having a field day for 
all farmers and citizens of smaller 
towns. We conceived the idea and with 
the help of the Rotary Club and Cham- 
ber of Commerce, we sent invitations 
and had four hundred farmers as our 
guests. We fed all the four hundred at 
noon. The United States Department 
of Agriculture furnished the program. 
Later in the day, we made tours over 
the county in connection with soil 
erosion. On date of March 11, the Ki- 
wanis club invited forty-four farmers 
as their guests. The fact that we had 
such a serious drouth caused a serious 
situation concerning grasses and pas- 
ture. Arthur Peterson of the State 
Agricultural College talked on “Pas- 
tures and Grasses.” The Kiwanis club 
offered prizes to the farmers who could 
name the most weeds and grasses and 
who made the best improvement in their 
pastures. In July, we made a pasture 
tour with the farmers and presented 
the winners with the prizes. The fact 
that this club has been so interested in 
making a closer friendship between 
rural communities of Fairbury, made 
the United States Government sit up 
and take notice and secured one of our 
members, Clarence Galbraith, for the 
Project Manager of the Government 
Farmsteads at Fairbury and Falls City. 

This club has followed the objectives 
of Kiwanis International and we feel 
that we have been a big part in this 
community. We have demonstrated to 
this community that we live up to our 
motto, “We Build.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
V. A. MARSHALL, President 
FRED E. HADLEY, Secretary 








which 


excludes for all time future hostilities 


the United States practically 
between these two countries. I may 
add, too, that this agreement has been 
faithfully kept by all parties and is 
regarded in Canada, at least, as a 
symbol of perpetual peace between the 
two great English-speaking nations of 
North America. There have also been 
arbitrations respecting the Alabama 
Claims arising out of the Civil War, 
the disputes connected with the Seal- 
ing Industry in the Behring Sea in 
1893, and the dispute over the Alaskan 
Boundary in 1903. 


Disputes Settled Through Arbitration 

The fact is that every international 
difference between Great Britain and 
the United States for more than 
one hundred years has been settled 
through diplomatic agency or arbi- 
tration and without resort to arms. 
Surely a wonderful record in the 
light of the international differences 
which were bound to arise! By the way, 
Poultney Bigelow writing to ‘The 
Nineteenth Century” from Malden on 
Hudson in 1935 and referring to the 
War of 1812, makes this pungent 
observation: “We fought for three 
years and shook hands in 1815 without 
knowing for what fought—It is 
astonishing how much we love one 
another after a good clean fight.”” My 
own observation is that much as we 
may have loved after our last war it 
would be well from now on to engen- 
der affection between our respective 
countries in some other way. As a 
matter of fact we in Canada do not 
forget how quickly you rushed supplies 
to the stricken city of Halifax follow- 
ing the disastrous’ explosion of 
December 1917, nor are you likely to 
forget that not long before his death 
President Harding dedicated a beauti- 
ful good will memorial in Stanley 
Park, Vancouver, a gift through the 
voluntary contributions of the Kiwanis 
clubs of Canada and the United States. 
There are many peaceful methods of 
fostering good will between neighbour- 
ing countries, and it is a matter of 
pride that on both sides of the border 
we are applying ourselves to these 
methods. 

I quoted to you the words of George 
III in greeting the first American 
Ambassador to enter the Court of St. 
James. I would also like to quote some 
words of greeting of our late King 
George V to the first American Presi- 
dent to tread upon the soil of England. 
In a notable speech at Buckingham 
Palace on the 27th of December 1918, 
when the late President Wilson was the 
honoured guest of Great Britain, King 
George expressed himself on that most 
historic occasion in part as follows: 
“We welcome you to the country 
whence came your ancestors and where 


we 


Pillars of Peace 


(From page 644) 


stand the homes of those from whom 
spring Washington and Lincoln.—You 
come as the official head and spokes- 
man of a mighty commonwealth bound 
to us by the closest ties. Its people 
speak the same tongue of Shakespeare 
and Milton.—You share with us tradi- 
tions of free government as old as 
Magna Charta. We recognize a bond of 
still deeper significance in the common 
ideals which our people cherish. First 
among these ideals you value and we 
value freedom and peace. Privileged as 
we have been to be the exponents in 
national life of the principles of popu- 
lar self-government based upon equal 
laws, it now falls to both of us alike to 
see how far these principles can be 
applied beyond our own for 
the good of the world.”’ 


borders 


Principles of Self-Government Based 
Upon Equal Laws Are in Danger 

It is in the sentiments expressed in 
these words of our late king that I 
find the present significance of the 
British Throne to the people of the 
United States. Let us not deceive our- 
selves; the principles of popular self- 
government based upon equal laws are 
in very great danger at the present 


time. In his Gettysburg address 
Lincoln expressed the hope that 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not 


perish from the earth. The cold truth 
is, however, that many close and in- 
formed observers at the present time 
sincerely believe that with the growth 
of Naziism, Fascism, Collectivism and 
other forms of autocratic or absolute 
government, there is a very real danger 
that the principles so _ eloquently 
advocated by Abraham Lincoln may 
perish from all parts of the earth in 
the not far distant future. 


We Speak the Same Language 

Let us face the fact also that 
disillusionment over affairs in Europe 
will prevent the United States from 
joining the present league for collective 
security either now or at any future 
time; let us face the fact further that 
Karl Rodek, a Soviet publicist, is 
probably correct when he states in a 
recent article that “In America a 
considerable section of public opinion 
is convinced that if the United States 


codperated with Great Britain the 
inevitable result would be that the 
United States might be induced to 


draw Great Britain’s chestnuts out of 
the fire.”’ Let us face the fact still 
further that it may still be true, as 
stated by Junius in one of his famous 
letters, that “the Americans—detest 
the pageantry of a king’’; and also that 
it cannot be denied that a _ recent 


mayor of one of your largest cities 
apparently made himself popular with 
a certain proportion of the citizens by 
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shadow-boxing with our late king. Let 
us face all these facts and admit their 
truth. The residuary fact remains, 
however, and cannot be denied that 
of all the great nations of the world, 
these two, the British Commonwealth 
and the United States of America, 
speak the same language, have the 
same foundation of law, believe in the 
same principles of constitutional and 
democratic government, adhere to the 
same code of ethics, worship with the 
same fundamental ideas of religious 
faith, foster the same ideals of civili- 
zation, and cherish the same vision of 
international peace. The strength of 
this argument becomes more evident, 
too, if we consider the United States 
in its relation to Canada, my own 
country, where Edward VIII is king 
just as he is in Great Britain. 


Dominated by Same National 
Ideals and Aspirations 

In an address to the Canadian So- 
ciety of New York delivered when he 
was a comparatively young man, the 
present Prime Minister of Canada, Rt. 
Hon. Mackenzie King, pointed out the 
basic reasons why the people living on 
both sides of the international boun- 
dary must always be dominated by the 
same national ideals and aspirations. 
After mentioning certain differences 
Mr. King went on to say: “Yet back 
of our separate nationalities and sep- 
arate histories lies the race, and a 
thousand years of common tradition.— 
It is not the breath of the New World 
nor its wide expanses which makes the 
Americans and ourselves lovers of 
liberty; that love of liberty comes in 
the blood, through centuries of Old 
World struggles. It was not the soil of 
America that made the United States 
a federation of free states, and Canada 
a self-governing dominion. It was the 
spirit that inspired Hampden, Pym and 
Pitt, the spirit which was found in the 
men who wrested the Great Charter 
from John and the Petition of Rights 
from Charles. A new continent may 
afford new of action, but the 
genius of a people is interwoven in the 
mysteries of the race.” 


scenes 


Present Significance 

There you have the indication of the 
present significance of the _ British 
Throne to the people of the United 
States. Whether we dislike each other 
personally or not, whether we have a 
narrow parochial outlook or otherwise, 
whether we have identical interests or 
the reverse, we cannot escape the un- 
doubted fact that the peace of the 
world is in jeopardy, that there are 
national forces sweeping across Europe 
and Asia which imperil the institutions 
upon which our Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion rests, that so far as these insti- 
tutions are concerned, British and 
American interests are absolutely iden- 
tical, and that, apart from the United 
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States, the British Throne stands soli- 
tary and alone as a bulwark against 
that same menace of cold-blooded 
autocratic rule which caused Patrick 
Henry to make the stirring declara- 
tion which rings clearly in American 
ears in our time even as it has through 
the long years since his day: “Give 
me liberty or give me death’; the same 
Patrick Henry, who though almost a 
stranger, was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia in 1865 and who dur- 
ing his first session threw the word 
treason back into the teeth of the 
speaker during a debate over the 
Stamp Act. 

Do not doubt, my friends, that this 
menace exists in the world today. Your 
own citizen, J. E. McDonald, formerly 
High Commissioner for Refugees in 
Germany, resigned his position the be- 
ginning of this year “with a bang,” as 
it was described. His public statement 
explaining that he found himself help- 
less to give succor in the land of Ober- 
ammergau and the Passion Play 
contains the following words: ‘“‘Life be- 
came impossible for an _ increasing 
number of persons helpless to alter 
their state’; and let it be remembered, 
too, that McDonald is referring to 
peaceable, hard-working German citi- 
zens whose roots for generations have 
entered into the soil of the Fatherland. 
As a recent writer has said, ‘‘Things 
that in the last century would have 
moved the western world to scorn and 
anger now pass almost unnoticed.” 
The truth is, of course, that the Great 
War which was to make the world safe 
for democracy has had the final result 
in many countries of making parlia- 
ments a farce, elections a mockery, and 
of causing multitudes of formerly free 
people to become the regimented slaves 
of rulers who recognize no responsi- 
bility whatever except to their own 
personal ambition. 


British Throne Secure in 
Hearts of British People 

I spoke at the outset of the high 
respect in which our late king was 
held by the people of America. During 
the twenty-five years of his reign he 
became at last so great a king judged 
from the most critical modern stand- 
point that the British Throne is prob- 
ably more secure today in the hearts 
of the British people than it has been 
since the time of Alfred the Great. We 
sincerely believe, too, that our present 
king, Edward VIII, possesses those 
very qualities of heart and mind so 
necessary in these difficult and indeed 
dangerous times; and we feel also that 
the present significance of the British 
Throne is greatly enhanced by the per- 
sonality of the man who today wears 
the regal crown. Your magazine, 
“Time,”? remarked in one of its issues 
this year that when the present king 
leaves a theatre early in the evening 
he is more likely to go inspecting poor 
homes in a slum district than to go on 
a visit to a smart night club. His people 
know him, admire him, and give him 
whole-hearted allegiance. I assure you 
that it is a no mere life service when 


we sing: “God save our gracious king!”’ 

One of your own poets, George 
Henry Boker, wrote some lines in the 
last century which I think he would 
gladly endorse again today if he were 
alive. They are addressed to England: 


“Stand fast thou great bulwark 
of man’s liberty! 
Thou rock of shelter, 
from the wave, 
Sole refuge to the overwearied 
brave 
Who planned, arose, and battled 
to be free, 
undeterred, 
turn to thee.” 
Also, I feel sure that a former poet 
laureate of England, Alfred Austin, 
would if he were still living enthusi- 
astically endorse some equally fervent 
lines he addressed to America: 
“What is the voice I hear 
On the winds of the western sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape 
Clear 
And say what the voice may be 
’Tis a proud free people calling 
loud to a people proud and 
free. 


rising 


Fell, then 


sadly 


“A message to bond and thrall to 
wake, 

For wherever we come, we twain 

The throne of the tyrant shall 
rock and quake 

And his menace be 
vain; 

For you are the 
strong land 

and we are lords of the main. 


void and 


lords of a 


“Yes, this is the voice of the bluff 
March gale; 
We severed have been too long, 
But now we have done with a 
worn out tale 
The tale of an ancient wrong 
And our friendship shall last as 
love doth last and be 
stronger than death is strong. 
If I were to propose a toast I would 
say: The British Throne and the Con- 
stitution of the United States! May 
these pillars of constitutional self-gov- 
ernment and personal liberty stand be- 
fore the world like the ancient pillars of 
Hercules; since between these two pil- 
lars lies the only course to individual 
freedom, international concord, and 
world peace! 
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The Unemployment 
Problem in Canada 


(From page 664) 


are informed that these cottages of 
four or five rooms could be obtained, if 
purchased in considerable numbers, for 
$700.00 or $800.00 per cottage. 

In this way many unemployed mar- 
ried men in the cities and towns could 
be placed with farmers who are not in 
a position now to employ them. When 
these men are placed with active, oper- 
ating farmers they would be under 
wise supervision, become competent 
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workmen and in the meantime would 
have a home for their family with 
wages, a garden, potatoes, milk and 


possibly firewood, and in many in- 
stances Hydro light. These families 
would then have the opportunity of 
becoming useful citizens and of estab- 
lishing themselves in the various com- 
munities under happy and congenial 
conditions. 


Single Men 


And now to complete the triangle 
plan we have the case of the single 
man. At present we have thousands of 
single men in towns and cities through- 
out Canada who are being fed and 
cared for under public auspices, and 
day by day, week by week, and month 
by month great expenditures are being 
made, yet the individual in spite of the 
expenditure, finds himself in no better 
position than he was previously. In 
many instances it is costing the Muni- 
cipalities and Governments from $15.00 
to $18.00 per month per man to feed 
and house them. We are satisfied there 
are thousands of farmers who would be 
glad to board one of these men for 
about $10.00 per month, or very little 
more than one-half of what it is now 
costing to keep them. Furthermore, 
many of the farmers would be willing 
to pay them at least $10.00 per month 
in wages during the winter months 
and a much more substantial sum dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Government Costs 
Materially Reduced 

By so doing the costs to the govern- 
ment and municipalities would be mate- 
rially reduced and the assistance to 
the farmers would be materially in- 
creased. All concerned—the men, the 
governments, the municipalities, and 
the farmers—would be greatly assisted. 

At the recent convention of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District held at 
Quebec City, the set-up outlined in this 
article was presented for consideration 
by the district Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman. Hearty and unanimous en- 
dorsation was accorded the entire plan, 
coupled with an enthusiastic urge, that 
the whole idea should be carefully fol- 
lowed through in association with the 
various governing bodies. 

A careful study of the three-fold 
plan herein outlined shows how well it 
fits in with the efforts being made by 
the Government of our Dominion. A 
few months ago, Honorable Norman 
Rogers, Federal Minister of Labor, Ot- 
tawa, appointed a National Unemploy- 
ment Commission to make a complete 
survey of unemployment in Canada 
and devise ways and means of dealing 
with it. Further friendly contacts will 
be made by Kiwanis with this National 
Commission, relative to the plan herein 
submitted and it is expected that in 
this practical way Kiwanis in Canada 
will make a very worthwhile contribu- 
tion toward the solution of one of the 
major problems facing our Dominion. 
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Keeping Up Attendance an Interesting Adventure 
By JESSE T. EWING 


Chairman, New Jersey District Committee on Attendance 


OW do you keep up attendance? 

One word, “four little letters,” 
as the song goes, covers the whole 
field. Like the road to success, there’s 
no royal road to good attendance, no 
way except by work; work by the in- 
dividual member, by the Attendance 
Committee, by the club officers, by the 
Program Committee and House Com- 
mittee, by the secretary—all must 
work, 

Each one must function, the mem- 
ber must plan his business to provide 
his Kiwanis time, he must see that 
his make-up slips get to his secretary 
for proper credit, the Attendance Com- 
mittee must follow up immediately the 
absentees; the club officers must make 
the meetings interesting by checking 
up the work of the Program Commit- 
tee and House Committee and the 
secretary must be ready at all times 
to provide information as to when and 
where one may make up. 

Fortunately the secretary of my 
club is in close contact with the chair- 
man of the district Committee on At- 
tendance and has always been a 
stickler for attendance, consequently 
he recently obtained a set of the maps 
of every state in the United States 
and every province in Canada, on 
which he has marked out every Ki- 
wanis town with the time of meeting 
of each club which while it was a 
considerable task, renders his work 
must easier when members are vaca- 
tioning and here’s how it works: 


Generally, over the phone will 


come, “I’m going to be away for two 
of three weeks, going to Maine, near 
Lyman.” We get out our map and 
reply, “Well, there’s a club at Bidde- 
ford that meets Monday noon. That’s 
about five miles away, also one at 
Sanford, eleven miles away that meets 
Monday noon.” Next we hear, “I’m 
going to Los Angeles for a month by 
auto, leaving here Sunday noon.” This 
one takes a little time but before he 
leaves he has a list of the dozen or 
more clubs in and around Los An- 
geles, also a list of towns en route 
scheduled at about the time he will 
reach them where he can stop off and 
make up his attendance. In this case 
a letter is written the Los Angeles club 
requesting that they send their club 
bulletin to the member’s Los Angeles 
address for four weeks and a most 
pleasant reply is received from Frank 
Barton, secretary of the Los Angeles 
club. 

Another member is bound for Cata- 
quari Lake, Ontario. Again the map 
and the information, “It’s only ten 
miles to Kingston. They meet at 12:30 
Monday at the LaSalle Hotel.” Two 
make-up slips have already been re- 
ceived in this case and the member 
retains his 100 per cent mark. He also 
has a list of the clubs on routes 12 and 
5 which he will take on his way home 
and where he will probably make up 
his next meeting. It’s work but it’s 
worth all it costs. Our only solution to 
the problem then is work and more 
work. 


To the New Club President 
By OLIVER V. OBER 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 


NE—Study the minutes of every 

Board of Directors meeting for 
several years back in order to fami- 
liarize yourself with the policies, the 
principles and the thinking of the 
leaders in your club. 

2. Study many issues of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine to acquaint yourself 
with achievements and policies in other 
clubs. 

8. Study the International man- 
uals for club presidents and for all 
committees to familiarize yourself 
with general Kiwanis objectives and 
methods of procedure. 

4. Before selecting chairmen of 
your various committees, it is impor- 
tant to appraise carefully the charac- 
teristics of every member in order to 
build an organization that will func- 
tion efficiently. As a first step, it is 
suggested that you classify each mem- 
ber of your club according to these 
four Kiwanis fundamentals: 

Loyalty—a sincere and constant in- 
terest in your club and all of its activ- 





ities. Your chairmen must be Loyal. 

Ability—without which you have no 
assurance that the job you have as- 
signed will be well done. Your chair- 
men must have Ability to handle effi- 
ciently the jobs assigned to them. 

Reliability— important because a 
president cannot spend all his time 
checking up his chairmen to make sure 
they’ll do what they say they’ll do. Your 
chairmen must be Reliable. 

Time—important because sometimes 
the man with the most ability has not 
the available time to assume the duties 
of an important Kiwanis undertaking. 
Your chairmen must have the Time to 
carry on their duties. 

5. After rating each member, se- 
lect the chairmen of committees ac- 
cording to the qualifications revealed 
by your rating chart. It is advisable to 
consult with the Board of Directors or 
one or two of the older members of 
the club to verify your judgment. Be 
careful to assign chairmanship to the 
men who seem best qualified to handle 
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each committee’s particular job. Com- 
municate with each chairman selected 
to secure his acceptance. 

6. Select the personnel of each 
committee, being careful to assign to 
each committee those men whom you 
think will best codperate with the 
chairman selected to head the com- 
mittee. Have one strong second man 
on each committee to understudy and 
pinch hit for the top man if necessary. 

7. Write a personal letter to each 
chairman, outlining the duties of his 
job and offering all of the suggestions 
and original ideas that occur to you. 
In this letter, urge each chairman to 
call his committee together at once to 
perfect plans for the ensuing year and 
to hold frequent meetings. 

8. Prepare a multigraphed letter 
to every non-chairman member of the 
club, requesting him to work on the 
committee to which you have assigned 
him, urging his earnest codperation 
and giving the name of the chairman 
of his committee. 

9. Secure from International Head- 
quarters a manual for each committee 
and send this manual to the chairman 
of each committee with a personal let- 
ter, urging that he study the material. 

10. Make it a point to see that a 
few members are invited to each 
Board of Directors meeting so that by 
the end of the year every member will 
have been invited. This gives your 
membership an insight into the inner 
workings of your club and helps to sell 
them on Kiwanis. 

1i. Prepare your own personal 
form of introducing each new member 
to the club. A formal introduction 
should carry with it a certain amount 
of dignity which will impress upon a 
new member the importance of his ac- 
quisition of membership. A few of the 
items that may well be included in 
your introduction are as follows: 

Welcome the new member and call 
his attention to the fact that he was 
invited to join only after careful in- 
vestigation had revealed that he would 
make a good friend—a good Kiwanian. 

Call attention to the fact that Ki- 
wanis membership involves no pledge 
nor adherence to strict rules, but that 
it does impose an obligation to attend 
meetings regularly and to take an ac- 
tive part in the club work through one 
or more committees. 

Briefly outline what the major activ- 
ities of Kiwanis are—service to under- 
privileged children, participation in 
worthwhile civic and charitable proj- 
ects, etc. 

Emphasize the fact that although 
weekly meetings are interesting and 
important because they afford a com- 
mon meeting ground and furnish in- 
spiration from good speakers, never- 
theless, your club cannot endure as a 
purely luncheon club—that the com- 
mittee activities of Kiwanis form the 
real foundation of the organization. 
Inform the new member that you are 
appointing him to a certain committee. 

Urge members to come up and shake 
his hand at the conclusion of the 
meeting. 
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The Question Box « 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 
Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 

















Q.—How would you list a member 
who had been elected president by the 
club and resigned following the first 
meeting of his term of office? (Club 
Secretary.) 

A.—You would have to consider him 
a past president of the club inasmuch 
as he did serve the club as president 
for one meeting. If he had not served, 
he would not be considered a past pres- 
ident. 


Q.—How can a small club have all 
the standing committees set up in the 
by-laws? (Club President.) 

A.—I don’t believe it should. Take 
advantage of the combinations provided 
in the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws which will reduce your committee 
structure to ten committees. 


Q.—A Kiwanian, absent from his 
own club meeting, attends a Rotary or 
Lions club because no Kiwanis club is 
available. Does such attendance count? 
(Club Secretary.) 

A.—No. Attendance credit can be 
given only for attendance at an indi- 
vidual’s own club or another Kiwanis 
club. 


Q.—Is there any rule in Kiwanis In- 
ternational requiring that a certain 
percentage of the attendance of a Ki- 
wanian be at the regular meetings of 
his own club? (Member.) 

A.—We must have in mind that the 
basic principle of Kiwanis membership 
is attendance at your own club. Article 
V, Section 2, of the club by-laws limits 
the number of meetings a man may 
miss without excuse. The authorization 
for excused absence rests with your 
board of directors, in its management 
of the club. While this section is or- 
dinarily used only to protect the club 
against a member who neither attends 
his own club nor makes up his atten- 
dance through lack of interest, we be- 
lieve it does cover the individual who 
continuously attends some other Ki- 
wanis club rather than his own and 
whose reason for doing so is not sat- 
isfactory to the board. We believe it is 
within the rights of the board of di- 
rectors to determine when an excuse of 
an individual shall be accepted and to 
require that the members shall attend 
their own club for at least the mini- 
mum provision of the by-laws. 


Q.—A privileged member of one club 
moves to another community. Can he 
be received as a privileged member by 
the club in the community to which 
he moves? (Member.) 

A.—The Standard Form for Club 
By-Laws covers privileged membership 
in Article III, Section 4, and states that 
any active member of this club who 
shall retire from active business, agri- 
cultural life, etc. may be made a privi- 
leged member. Under the by-law pro- 
visions, therefore, there is no authority 
for a club receiving a former privil- 
eged member from another club as a 
privileged member. He can only be re- 
ceived as an active or reserve member. 


Q.—Our district holds a mid-winter 
conference in January for all club 
presidents. What type of program do 
you suggest? (Governor-Elect.) 

A.—Set up a broad inspirational and 
educational program. Do not rehash de- 
tail club operation which will have been 
recently covered by your divisional 
leadership training schools. Send these 
officers home with the courage and de- 
termination to make their administra- 
tions the best their clubs ever had. 


Q.—What are the powers of the 
International Council? (Governor- 
Elect.) 

A.—The Constitution of Kiwanis 


International gives the International 
Council the power to enact and amend 
the by-laws of Kiwanis International. 
Such enactments or amendments re- 
main in force unless disapproved at 
the next succeeding International Con- 
vention. Perhaps its greatest contribu- 
tion comes from advising and 
conferring with the _ International 
Board of Trustees on matters relating 
to Kiwanis International. 


Q.—When is the best time to give 
consideration to our list of honorary 
members? (Club Secretary.) 

A.—Men are elected to honorary 
membership in Kiwanis for the period 
of one year. However, most clubs give 
consideration to them in December 
before filing the semi-annual certifi- 
cate of membership as of January 1 
when they are either reélected or 
deleted. 
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“We don’t expect trouble at our plant but 
we consider it g business to be pre- 
pared for emergencies. Page Fence gives 
us day and night protection against the 
violence of mob rule.” 

PAGE FENCE has many constructional 
advantages. The new wing channel Line 
Post provides superior galvanizing, greater 
strength, a far neater, more serviceable in- 
stallation. Because no one metal is suit- 
able for all fence conditions—PAGE alone 
offers a selection of superior fence metals 
| —ARMCO Ingot Iron, ALCOA Alumi- 
| num, Allegheny Stainless Steel, Copper- 
| 
| 
| 





Bearing Steel, genuine Wrought Iron. 

Located throughout the United States 
are 92 Page Fence Distributors. Write to 
one of the offices shown below for helpful 
literature and name of the Page Fence 
expert nearest you. 

PAGE FENCE is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of the American Chain 
Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















This Label— Your Guarantee 
The PAGE P-12 label identifies PAGE gal- 
vanizing which is guaranteed to withstand a 
minimum of 12one-minute dips by the Preece 
Test. PAGE P-12 galvanizing applies not only 
to fence fabric but also to posts, top rail and 
fittings as well—your guarantee of maximum 
resistance to rust. 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 





NEW GOOD-WILL GIFT 
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Items 
3 PIECE Also Sold 
POCKET or DESK SET Separately 


prose 7 will never forget you if you give them an 
Autopoint daily use set imprinted with your (Sales 
message. Includes Autopoint oversize pencil, with “‘grip 
tip’’—lead can’t wobble. Autopoint Postalett weighs let- 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces. Both made of Bakelite. And 
Autopoint pocket knife with high carbon steel sliding 
blade. In suede lined gift box. Advertised in national 
magazines. A recognized value at reasonable prices. Send 
for sample set on approval. Ask about our line of qualit 

leather goods. Send for free book, “Sales Strategy.” 


AUTOPOINT CO., “rm KM-11, 1801 W. Foster Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
* 
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Vote —Intelligently, Unselfishly, Honestly! 


(From page 645) 


chances are at least 50-50 that we 
have voted wrong. It is, therefore, the 
solemn duty of citizens to become ac- 
quainted with the qualifications of 
candidates for office and the merits of 
measures before the people in an elec- 
tion, in order to vote intelligently and 
thereby preserve in fact a government 
by the people. 

Nor is our duty done by merely in- 
forming ourselves and voting intelli- 
gently ourselves, but it is our duty to 
see to it, insofar as we can, that oth- 
ers, our neighbors, our fellow-citizens, 
are likewise informed, so that they 
too may vote intelligently, thus secur- 
ing, so far as it is possible to do so, 
an intelligent expression of the pub- 
lic will and public conscience in the 
selection of American leadership, and 
in the solution of American problems. 

Nor is it enough to vote intelligent- 
ly. Our duty as citizens also requires 
that we vote unselfishly. 

How many people do you know who 
take an interest and work in an elec- 
tion and vote for people merely be- 
cause they believe them best qualified 
for public service? 

Government by the people can only 
be insured and preserved by a citizen- 
ship that is willing to work and vote 
unselfishly, for the public interest and 
the public good, with an eye single 
only to the welfare and happiness of 
all the people. 

But I said it is our duty not only to 
vote intelligently and unselfishly, but 
also it is our duty to vote honestly. 

Now, when we talk about honest 
voting and the obligations of citizen- 
ship in connection with it, we are put- 
ting our finger on the 
spots with a great many of our people, 
particularly in this state and in this 
county. 

There is no place in all our system 
of government where the _ people 
should stand on guard with a more 
fixed determination to have honesty in 
their government, than in this import- 
ant matter of voting—this basic right 
and responsibility of registering the 
public conscience and the public will 
in the affairs of their government. 

Whenever and wherever it appears 
that this right and this responsi- 
bility of the people to register their 
conscience and their will is being in- 
terrupted and violated and destroyed, 
then it must become the serious con. 
cern of citizens everywhere, and es- 
pecially of organized public interest 
and public sentiment like Kiwanis. 

Now, I am not going to say, nor do 
I believe, that all fraud and dishon- 
esty and violations of law in elections 
are confined to this or any other com- 
munity or city or county or state. It 
makes no difference to me where the 
fraud may be practiced, nor does it 
maiter for whose benefit it may be 


one of sore 


perpetrated. It is none the less one 
of the most vicious of all the crimes 
against the sacred rights of American 
citizenship, and should receive the just 
condemnation of all right-thinking 
people and a speedy correction by 
public authority. 

That is where organized public in- 
terest and public sentiment like Ki- 
wanis comes in,—to help assume this 
obligation of expressing this just con- 
demnation and demanding speedy cor- 
rection. 

I do not know what you may 
think about it, but I do not know of 
any way to stop it except by demand- 
ing more honesty of public authority 
in charge of elections, and more cer- 
tain prosecution, conviction and pun- 
ishment of those who perpetrate the 
frauds. 

More honesty can be assured only 
by the bui:ding of finer character 
among men and women. That is main- 
ly the business of our homes, our 
schools and our churches. Let Kiwanis, 
as always, encourage and strengthen 
these everywhere. 

As for prosecution, conviction and 
punishment of those who perpetrate 
the frauds, that is the responsibility 
of the government, of public authori- 


ty. Let Kiwanis and citizens every- 
where demand it as the only assur- 
anee we have of honesty in our elec- 
tions, and the preservation of our 
most sacred rights of citizenship. 
Kiwanis can build for a_ better 
day, and for cleaner and more 
honest elections everywhere, by de- 


manding of public authority at all 
times a vigorous enforcement of our 
election laws. 

Along with all this, Kiwanis and cit- 
izens everywhere can require that the 
legislative branch of the government, 
the legislative branch of public au- 
thority, shall correct weak places in 
our election machinery wherever 
found, that make it easy for frauds 
to be perpetrated. 

“What the State?” 

Say you it shall be a government 
for the people? Say you also that it 
must be a government by the people? 
Then say you this: that you will be- 
come an advocate and champion, not 
only of intelligent and unselfish vot- 
ing, but that you will become an ad- 
vocate and champion of, and demand 
from this day on, honest voting in 
state and in country. Say it—and 
mean it—that frauds in our elections 
must cease wherever they are per- 
petrated; and that the ballot, the only 
weapon of defense the people have in 
a democracy, the bulwark of their lib- 
erties and their freedom, shall not be 
prostituted by dishonest politicians 
and their tools, no matter where at- 
tempted. 

Do you, the people of the State, say 


says 
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these things and mean them? Then, 
if you do and when you do, my very 
last word to you is that government 
of the people, for the people and by 
the people will not perish from this 
land. 


Flowers to the Living! 


(From page 661) 


tuted by the Kiwanis Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and that George Clarence 
Shaffer and Zachariah Deminieu Blacki- 
stone are hereby constituted charter 
members of this order. George has been 
a member of the club since it was char- 
tered May 19, 1917, and “Zeddie”’ since 
November 27, 1918. 

“<Forget-Me-Nots,’ in the language 
of flowers are emblems of constancy. 
George and ‘Zeddie” that the 
name implies. Each, since becoming a 
Kiwanian, has given at weekly meet- 
ings a bouquet of flowers to be pre- 
sented guests of the club. This grace- 
ful act has so impressed visitors that 
the Washington club is well and fav- 
orably known throughout the length 
and breadth of North America for its 
floral offerings. 

“Recognizing the generous impulses 
of these good Kiwanians, and their 
constancy in performing these acts, 
their fellow members, as an expression 
of their gratitude, unanimously pro- 
claim George Clarence Shaffer and 
Zachariah Deminieu Blackistone, char- 
ter members of the Order of ‘The For- 
get-Me-Nots.’ 

“Done at Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 1, 1932, by the Kiwanis Club 
in regular meeting assembled.”’ Each 
copy was decorated with a sprig of 
forget-me-nots in natural colors. 

The first of these personally en- 
dorsed documents was a Christmas 
greeting to Dr. William Mather Lewis, 
former president of George Washing 
ton University and an active member of 
the Washington Kiwanis Club, who late 
in 1927 had accepted an invitation to 
become president of Lafayette College 
at Easton, Pennsylvania. This greeting 
card, appropriately decorated in colors, 
read: 


are all 


“Dear Bill: Just a line or two from 
old friends to wish you a Merry 
Christmas. In the coming year may 


you enjoy health, wealth and happi- 
ness. Sincerely, William S. Quinter, 
president.”” The 175 members of the 
club personally signed this greeting. 

Washington club officers have been 
quick to recognize that expressions of 
kind thoughts are greatly enhanced in 
value when sent to the living as com- 
pared with words written into death 
resolutions of their friends who have 
passed on to the Great Beyond and 
have from time to time as the occasion 
arose issued these unusual charters or 
resolutions indicating the high regard 
and affection the membership has for 
the individual honored. 
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Another W ay to Spell Courage 


(From page 647) 


going to be to all the tough situations 
that can come up in a game. The re- 
action of a particular boy in a crucial 
situation may be the making of the 
team. I recall one such situation in 
1934 at Kansas State when we were 
at Milwaukee playing Marquette. 
There was little chance for us to scout 
them and we did not have as good a 
team as they did. They caught us off 
balance in every sense. Before the half 
was over the score was 21 to nothing 
against us and it was a pretty tough 
situation. We did our best between 
halves to bolster the morale of our 
team. In the second half before three 
minutes had elapsed one of their backs 
had traveled 68 yards for a touchdown 
and it was 27 to nothing against us. 
I was greatly interested, to say the 
least, in what the reaction of our team 
would be; whether they would fold up 
or rally. Marquette kicked off and the 
ball came to a halfback by the name 
of Armstrong. He was a little fellow, 
only 160 pounds. He started up the 
field. The interference wasn’t very 
good and he was quickly surrounded 
by four big Marquette boys. When he 
saw he was cornered he drove into the 
pile and knocked them back about five 
yards. That act of his seemed to set 
off a spark of inspiration for the rest 
of the team. A little later we made first 
down. On the next play Armstrong 
took the ball and ran 58 yards for a 
touchdown and a little later we scored 
again and later again. We lost 27 to 
20 but I will always think that Arm- 
strong’s courage in the face of a des- 
perate situation in returning that kick- 
off, and driving into the bigger men 
was the inspiration for our team in 
that game and furnished inspiration to 
make it possible for us to win a cham- 
pionship later on. 

There are situations which call for 
physical courage and also those that 
call for mental courage. Oklahoma 
A & M in 1931 was playing Tulsa Uni- 
versity. They scored on us in the sec- 
ond quarter. Then the play surged up 
and down the field without result for 
either team. Finally in the fourth quar- 
ter we made a touchdown. Most of the 


players in our backfield seemed to 
hesitate about kicking that extra 
point. I glanced down the line on the 


bench and saw Red Martin, a 134 
pound quarterback. He was sitting on 
the edge of the bench looking at me. 
I said, ‘Red, do you think you can kick 
that goal?” He got up right away and 
said, ‘““You’re darn tootin’ I can,” and 
he went in. If you have been under 
pressure in a golf match in sinking a 
putt you can appreciate the pressure 
under which he operated in that ball 
game for everything depended on his 
kick, but he stepped up and kicked 
right between the goal posts and we 
won, seven to six. It was all the more 
remarkable because Red Martin hadn’t 
practiced place kicking all season. He 


had confidence in himself and was 
justified. 

Sometimes an athletic team by their 
action will not only win a game, not 
only insure a good season, but they 
also provide an inspiration for other 
teams as they come along. I attended 
Syracuse University and in company 
with all other able-bodied men in the 
freshman class, I remember attending 
a pep meeting in the interests of the 
crew. There they told us of some of 
the crews in years gone by. I remem- 
ber one fellow got up and told about 
the crew of 1908, of 1916 and of 
1920, but the story I remember most 
concerned a 4-oar crew way back in 
the days before the 4-oar crew was 
abandoned. This particular Syracuse 
4-oar crew was not exceptionally good 
and not especially bad. It was conceded 
to have an outside chance in the race. 
They lined up to start the race and the 
starter set them off. At the end of a 
mile in the two-mile race they were 
leading by a length. At that particular 
moment disaster overtook them. A 
water-logged piece of wood was float- 
ing near and the shell crashed into it 
and considerable damage was done. A 
launch following the boat saw what 
had happened and motioned for the 
boys to jump into the water but they 
refused. Soon there was a lot of water 
in the boat and they were no longer 
first but in last position. Again they 
were ordered to jump into the water 
and again they refused. A little later 
the boat was well filled with water and 
it was apparent that they not only 
had no chance to win but no chance to 
finish the race. but they kept on row- 
ing until the shell sank under them and 
they were forced to swim. They swam 
to the launch and were pulled ashore. 
That crew did more for Syracuse row- 
ing than any other crew. They rowed 
as long as there was a chance and 
then rowed some more. It has always 
been an inspiration for any boy that 
went out for crew at Syracuse since. 
They established something far more 
important than winning a race. 

All boys don’t act the same way in 
tough situations. There is a story that 
Lew Fonseca likes to tell. One year 
the Boston Americans were intrenched 
in last place late in the season. A new 
rookie pitcher joined the club for a 
tryout. He was sent to the bull-pen to 
warm up and he did so eagerly. He 
was not used in the first game, nor the 
next day. nor the next. Finally he be- 
came quite discouraged. One day when 
he was told to warm up he didn’t do it. 
In the ninth inning, figuring he wasn’t 
going to get a chance, he took the two 
nice new balls he was supposed to 
warm up with and traded them for a 
couple of hot dogs. He was just putting 
mustard on the hot dogs when one of 
the coaches came up and said, “The 
manager wants you to go in and 
pitch.”” The rookie hadn’t paid much 
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The Perfect 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE 






A private office 
file especially de 
signed for the 
desk-side use of 
the Executive 
having many in- 
terests. An ideal 
Christmas 


perfect gift to 
send yourself. 


All Important Papers at Your 
Finger Tips 
Private correspondence—personal accounts and 
records—vital statistics on your business—per- 
sonal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential plans 
—as well as all pending material required for 
frequent reference—thoroughly organized and 
ready for instant use. No lost papers—no delay 
—quick action without waiting. A clear desk 
ind a clear mind for immediate problems or work. 
The greatest time saver ever offered busy men 
or women. A large range of dividers to suit 
every need of the business or professional man. 


Read Without Removing! 
Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers from 
file—without rising from desk. Top is flush with 
desk when closed—slides into vertical position be- 
hind file when open. Available in legal or letter 
size at prices made possible by large production. 


FREE — — at — for descriptive cir- 
cular an price ist. 

Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 1610, CHICAGO, ILL 








| PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 


Save Time and Trouble! 


In 3 minutes you can prepare an eve- 
ning’s entertainment using local color— 
a guaranteed program that has been 
tried. Send 50¢ in stamps or M. O. 
MACK’S, WEISER, IDAHO 














DeLuxe Program for Ladies 
Nights, Father and Sons, Inter- 
Club Meetings, etc. Magician, 
Ventriloquist, Artist. "A laugh 
every time your watch ticks." 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet. 


Fred Robison & Jerry 


Curwensville, Pa. 
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BLADES 


40-50. 
Zo 

80 Blades $1 
160 Blades $2 


Marlin turned conventional methods topsy-turvy in mar- 
keting its razor blades at the sensationally low price 
of 1\%e each. After all, blades are no longer specialty 
items but staples and should sell close to cost. Instead 
of 3 or 5, Marlin packs 40, 80 and 160 blades in a box 
~wholesale quantities—and passes the savings on to 
you. 400,000 men say this is the best blade they ever 
used. Swedish surgical steel, scientifically ground and 
honed. And it costs you only 1%ec per blade for 7 to 10 
shaves. Marlin stakes its 66-year-old reputation on the 
performance of these blades . . . returns your money if 
you are not satisfied. Sold at your neighborhood store 
or by mail. 
Retailers: Write for proposition. 

Order Today Before Steel Prices Advance 
SEND NO MONEY unless you wish. Pay the postman 
plus CC. O. D. fee 18c. Or, send stamps, money order, 
check or currency and save 18c fee. r 
The Marlin Firearms Co. 
771) Witlow Street 
New Haven, Connecticut. { 
Please send me..........bores of Marlin Double Edge 
Blades at 40 for 50c, 80 for $1, 160 for $2. 
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(See the new Marlin Guns et your Dealer. 
Write for Catalog.) 








attention to the game. He said, ‘““Who’s 
playing today?” “Why, we’re playing 
the New York Yankees. It’s the ninth 
inning, the bases are full, no one out, 
and the score is eleven to two against 
us.” The young fellow peered toward 
the infield and said, ““Who’s that fat 
fellow waiting his turn at the bat?” 
“That’s Babe Ruth, and then Lou 
Gehrig and then Tony Lazzeri.” 

He thought about his cold arm and 
the reception that would greet him as 
he stepped up to pitch. He repeated 
the names, “Ruth, Gehrig, and Laz- 
zeri” and he looked sadly at the hot 
dogs. and then turned to the coach and 
said, “Here, hold these for me. I feel 
I’m going to be right back.” 

There is one thing I will always re- 
member about our season last year at 
Northwestern. The week before we 
played Notre Dame we played Illinois. 
Those of you who have seen Illinois 
play recall the flying trapeze play when 
the ball is passed from center by one 
back and given to another man, and 
then to a third who laterals to a 
fourth man, who runs a little way and 
heaves a long pass to an end. It is a 
complicated play. After the Illinois 
game one of our backs remarked that 
the ball was handled so many times 
that every time it came out of the IIli- 
nois backfield it had callouses on it. 
It was really a complicated play. The 
day before our Notre Dame game, Fri- 
day, when the coaching staff stepped 
onto the field some of the team were 
already there. At one end some of our 
biggest and heaviest and most awk- 
ward line men were putting on the IIli- 
nois flying trapeze. If you haven’t seen 
a big and awkward line man trying to 
execute a complicated play like that 
you might not appreciate the big laugh 
we got out of it. That bit of horse 
play took all the tension out of our 
practice. We went out the next day, 
a wet day, and fumbled only once 
when Notre Dame fumbled four times. 

I believe that any school which sees 
to it that the boys competing for foot- 
ball get some fun out of the game and 
also maintain a strict scholastic aver- 
age will find that 90 per cent of all 
evils of football vanish when those 
conditions are maintained. Last July 
in New York City there gathered a 
crowd of 25,000 people to watch the 
best aggregation of track and field 
men that this country has ever pro- 
duced compete to determine the make 
up of the American Olympic team. It 
was a fine performance. The most out- 
standing race was the one-mile run. 
People knew about it in advance and 
knew there was a fine field of men. 
They knew there were three great 
runners with established reputations, 
Venzke from Pennsylvania, Bonthron 
from Princeton, and Cunningham from 
Kansas. There was also a comparative 
newcomer, Archie San Romani from 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria. They all lined up at the start. 
Everyone stood up to watch as the 
race started. It was a fine race and the 
runners were closely bunched. Every 
man earned his right to be there. It 
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became apparent that the winner 
would be one of three famous runners 
but as they came around the last cor- 
ner a new challenger came up. He 
passed all the others and pulled up on 
Cunningham. He was gaining on him. 
In the last 75 yards they came down 
the stretch neck and neck, first one 
surging ahead and then the other. Cun- 
ningham lunged forward at the tape 
and won by two feet. It was a great 
race, a great exhibition of human en- 
ergy, human determination, and human 
endurance. But how few of the spec- 
tators realized how great it was. 

Both the victor and the man who so 
nearly won had suffered accidents in 
their childhood and both had had the 
terrible experience of being told they 
would never walk again. San Romani 
fell beneath the wheels of a truck and 
it ran over both legs. He was taken to 
the hospital and was told it would be 
necessary to amputate both legs. A 
surgeon who witnessed the accident 
persuaded the doctors to try to save 
his legs. Much to everyone’s surprise 
his legs did get well but he was told 
he would never run. He practiced run- 
ning, however, and took exercises. He 
went out for the high school track 
team and became a fine runner in spite 
of this handicap. 

Glenn Cunningham lived with his 
mother and father, brothers and sis- 
ters on a ranch in southwestern Kan- 
sas and he with the other members of 
the family attended the district school 
nearby. A brother, Floyd, who was five 
years older than Glenn had the duty 
of building a fire in the stove so that 
the little frame structure would be 
warm and cheerful for the rest of the 
students. When Glenn was eight and 
his brother was thirteen, he was 
watching Floyd one winter morning 
build the fire. He lighted a match, put 
it in the stove and there was a terrific 
explosion. Flames swept out over both 
boys. An older sister who was near got 
both boys outside and extinguished the 
fire. It was too late for Floyd, and 
Glenn’s life hung in the balance. When 
he did recover, his doctor told him his 
legs and feet were deformed and that 
his condition was such that he could 
never walk. He watched the other chil- 
dren play in the yard and the determi- 
nation which characterized his later 
running took hold of him and he vowed 
he would walk. He would hang on to 
the side of a wagon and walk beside it; 
he learned to run by holding the reins 
of a horse; he ran back and forth to 
school every day and found to his sur- 
prise that he could run better than the 
other boys in that school. He entered 
the University of Kansas and later en- 
tered competition and became one of 
the leading college runners. Several 
years ago he set the world’s record in 
the mile run. That’s a great record and 
whether or not the time stands, the 
record itself will stand alone as a 
monument to an achievement which is 
far greater than the winning of any 
race. 

Most of us who are connected with 
athletics are very inarticulate. It is 
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hard for us to express ourselves. I 
think the best explanation I have ever 
heard of why a boy will go through all 
the hard work of conditioning, all the 
effort to compete in games, has been 
expressed by a great American, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, himself an advocate of 
the strenuous life. This is the way he 
expressed it: 

“Tt is not the critic who counts; not 
the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbled, or where the doer of 
deeds could have done them better. 
The credit belongs to the man who is 


actually in the arena; whose face is 
marred by dust and sweat and blood; 
who strives valiantly; who errs and 
comes short again and again; who 
knows the great enthusiasms, the great 
devotions, and spends himself in a 
worthy cause; who at the best knows 
in the end the triumph of high achieve- 
ment; and who at the worst, if he fails, 
at least fails while daring greatly; so 
that his place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat.” 


Cruising in the Clouds 


(From page 660) 


some time we saw the tiny lights of 
cities and villages far below us. 

The dirigible flies low—in fact over 
the ocean about from 500 to 700 feet 
above the water—so that looking 
through the windows surrounding the 
promenade deck, one can see plainly 
the changing scenes. 

We also had the pleasure of passing 
over an iceberg about 140 to 150 feet 
above water. While passing over it we 
could feel the cold air from it just as 
if it came from a refrigerator. 

About half way over we ran into a 
severe storm. When it stormed there 
was just a little roll, but those who 
had gone to bed knew nothing about it. 
Nobody was seasick or excited. The 
passengers quickly became blase and 
conducted themselves within a few 
hours from the _ start exactly as 
though they were one shipboard—even 
to putting their shoes outside cabin 
doors at night for shines and donning 
evening dress for dinner. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener and Capt. Ernst 
Lehmann spent a great deal of the 
time with the passengers, explaining 
the many features of the huge ship 
and patiently answering a multitude 
of questions about practically every- 
thing. 


During the voyage we were favored 
with a piano concert by Professor 
Franz Wagner, from Munich, Ger- 
many, and if everybody was not so 
intensely interested in watching the 
scenes below, we could have had danc- 
ing too. 

The time sped all too quickly—be- 
fore we knew it we were in Lakehurst 
—a little over 60 hours from Fried- 
richshafen to Lakehurst, a distance of 
a little over 4,000 miles. 

As it was absolutely necessary for 
me to be back in Chicago as quickly as 
possible, I was taken by limousine to 
where the special plane of the Ameri- 
can Air lines, Inc., was stationed, 
whisked off to Newark, and there made 
a direct connection with one of their 
planes for Chicago, arriving at 1:45 
p. m. on Saturday, May 9. Thus mak- 
ing a record from Berlin through to 
Chicago, taking time for being exam- 
ined in Friedrichshafen, waiting for 
the takeoff, then for connecting with 
plane for Chicago, of 66 hours, two 
days and a fraction! 

To sum up, I left Berlin May 6, and 
arrived in Chicago May 9, at 1:45 p.m., 
nearly 5,000 miles in so short a time. 


Mining Development in Manitoba 


(From page 655) 


and fifty thousand square miles of 
Pre-Cambrian mineral bearing rock 
had been trodden unnoticed by hun- 
dreds of feet for a hundred years. 
With this ten-thousand-dollar shipment 
of gold bullion, the mining era in the 
economic development of the province 
began. 

It has been said that whenever a 
new country is ripe for development 
Nature beckons with a finger dipped in 
gold. How then can progress in min- 
ing development in this new country 
be better measured than in terms of the 
same precious metal? 

The value of copper in the world 
markets makes the copper yardstick less 
satisfactory as it affects not only the 
price realized but to a very great ex- 
tent influences production of the metal 
itself. Let it suffice to say that the 
principal producer of copper in the 
province is paying dividends to its 


stockholders and has been in con- 
tinuous production 24 hours a day for 
some years and is the sole support of 
a town now numbering over 6,000 peo- 
ple. 

Metallic production in the province 
has, therefore, increased ten times in 
the past five years and those five years 
marking a period of the greatest 
economic depression our country and 
possibly the world has ever known. 

So far this article has measured the 
progress of mining in terms of new 
wealth recovered from the rocks of the 
great Canadian Shield. That is not 
enough. During the development period 
into which we are only just launched 
millions of dollars have been spent 
within the province and elsewhere in 
the purchase, transportation and in- 
stallation of mining machinery and 
equipment. Millions more have been 
spent on other supplies. An annual 
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Are DEAFENED Children 
in Your Community 
Receiving Aid? 


With the return of children to 
school attention is once more direct- 
ed to the problem of supplying 
those unfortunate hard of hearing | 
children with a better educational 
opportunity. 

The name TRIMM has been 
identified with equipment used to 
aid in this work since the first 
pioneer efforts to use residual hear- 
ing were made. Step by step, new 
developments in equipment and new 
methods of teaching have been made 
—some of little consequence, but 
others of far reaching importance. 

ut of our wide experience has 
been evolved types of equipment 
suitable for the needs of every com- 
munity from the large metropolitan 
area to that of a small area having 
but one or two hard of hearing. 











An inquiry will bring full infor- 
mation as well as cost of the equip- 
ment in which you are interested. 
Your help will bring new 
hope of a happier and richer q A 
life to the hard of hearing 
children of your community. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















9° Rewards. 


—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public or in everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead faster 
than you are now doing, it may be 
helpful to read Howto Work Won- 
ders With Words now sent free. 
This new booklet points out the 








importance of effective speaking in 
building a successful povehac and 
howit helps to increase popularity, 
worcnt ce prestige, and earning power. 
os <e It also explains how many have 
improved their speech, gained self- 
confidence and overcome “‘stage fright’ and timidity, by 
an easy home-study method. To read this booklet may 
prove to be an evening well spent. 
Simply send name and address and this free booklet 
and requirements will be sent at once. No obligation. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept, 9188, Chicago, Illinois 
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nutest details hangs life and 
death .. . Protect against Tuber- 
culosis by checking your health. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 











pay roll which last year approximated 
three million dollars has been created 
in the mines alone and the running 
trades and transportation systems have 
greatly benefited. 

In 1934 fifty-one active mining or- 
ganizations were working in Manitoba 
fields and that number has considerably 
increased during the year just closed. 
About a round dozen of these are act- 
ually producing metal and the balance 
are in the various stages of develop- 
ment toward ultimate production. The 
year 1935 was marked by the advent 
of one more major gold _ producer. 
Nineteen thirty-six will usher in two or 
three more. Older properties which 
have been in production for some time 
report conditions as greatly improving 
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due in part to experience gained during 
their brief period of operation. The 
future of the mining industry in Mani- 
toba looks bright indeed. 

Manitoba is well on its way in its 
transition from a purely agricultural 
province to a province where industry 
and particularly the mining industry 
will play an increasingly important 
part and the next few years may con- 
ceivably hold for the mining industry 
a position of equality in the field of 
primary production. Whether or not it 
reaches so high a position, mining is 
an anchor to windward and will in- 
fluence the economic development of 
the province more than any other sin- 
gle factor in the years which lie im- 
mediately before us. 


The Last of the Taboos 


(From page 656) 


investigations in this field. The Scot- 
tish Rite Masons, Northern Jurisdic- 
tion, for example, have just embarked 
on an organized programme of re- 
search in dementia praecox. Medical 
schools, university hospitals, labora- 
tories and other scientific centers are 
placing their facilities at the disposal 
of our investigators. 

These are _ hopeful But 
governments themselves must do more 
in this direction than they have in 
the past. Last year the United 
States Government appropriated over 
$1,000,000 for hog cholera and plant 
disease research! It would seem de- 
sirable, to say the least, to subsidize 
undertakings that have a more direct 
bearing on human welfare, that con- 
tribute to the control of diseases in 
man, and in particular mental disease. 

Progress in the attack on mental 
disorders in the past has been admit- 
tedly slow, but there is distinct promise 
for the future. And one of the chief 
reasons for optimism is the growing 
strength of the mental hygiene move- 
ment. 

This movement began some twenty- 
seven years ago when Clifford Beers 
published his stirring autobiography, 
“A Mind That Found Itself.” Mr. 
Beers, shortly after his graduation 
from Yale, suffered a mental break- 
down, from which he fortunately re- 
covered. In his book he gave a graphic 
account of his experiences as a patient 
in private and public mental hospitals, 
where his treatment was marked by 
cruel abuse and an incredible lack of 
understanding and sympathy. 

The book was widely read and made 
a deep impression on the public mind. 
Interest in the plight of the insane 
was aroused as never before and a 
demand arose for the reform of a 
system whose evils Mr. Beers had so 
dramatically exposed. Encouraged by 
this response, he immediately invited 
outstanding psychiatrists and leaders 
in other walks of life to join with him 
in developing an organized effort to 
improve institutional conditions, to 
raise the standards of care and treat- 


signs. 


ment, to stimulate research, and to 
work for the control and prevention of 


mental disorders in general. To this 
end he organized, in 1909, The Na- 


tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
an agency that has proven to be 
a great pioneering force and has led 
to signal advance not only in this coun- 
try but throughout the world. 

The mental hygiene movement rep- 
resents a partnership between scien- 
tific leaders and the general public in 
an organized campaign against mental 
disorders; for without public under- 
standing and support little can be ac- 
complished. Hence the importance of 
presenting to the public, facts pertain- 
ing to mental health—the nature and 
extent of the problem, and of our 
needs for dealing with it. 

First and foremost is the need to 
dispel the current superstitions, fears 
and misconceptions concerning mental 
disabilities—to change our attitude 
toward the whole subject. We have 
been brought up to look upon these 
disorders as mysterious visitations of 
fate that are outside the scope of sci- 
entific medicine and, therefore, un- 
avoidable. There has been a tendency 
to regard mental illness as a disgrace 
as a matter for blame—as something 
to be hushed un and this has led to 
unfortunate delay in bringing the men- 
tally sick under proper treatment in 
the early stages of their condition 
when treatment can be of the greatest 
avail. The notion is widespread that 
mental diseases are incurable—‘‘once 
insane always insane’’—that they are 
due to bad heredity, and so on. The 
pubiic outlook on this matter has been 
pretty much a hopeless one in the past. 

Now, mental hygiene is stressing the 
following facts. Mental diseases are 
due to natural causes that can be in- 
vestigated by science. There is no valid 
reason to stigmatize disorders of the 
mind any more than physical disorders. 
The notion that mental disorders are 
incurable is not founded on fact. 

It is not generally known that up 
to forty per cent of patients admitted 
to mental hospitals return to their 
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homes fully recovered or sufficiently 
improved to live happy and useful lives 
again. Poor heredity is a chief cause 
of the disorder in less than half of 
all mental cases. In short, mental dis- 
eases are amenable to medical treat- 
ment and in many cases curable, just 
as physical ailments are. They are also 
to a large extent preventable. 

Mental hygiene is pointing out ways 
in which our educational, social and 
medical forces can promote mental 
health and prevent mental ill health. 
The school, for example, possesses 
strategic advantages for preventive 
work. It plays a vital role in person- 
ality development at the most plastic 
period of life, when it is possible to 
build a solid foundation of habits, 
attitudes and skills that may insure 
future mental health. 

The home is even more important 
than the school in determining mental 
health. The experience of our child 
guidance clinics indicates that malad- 
justed children are frequently the 
products of maladjusted homes and 
that on the other hand, vigorous, ro- 
bust personalities are nurtured when 
parents lead well-balanced lives and 
furnish intelligent guidance to their 
children. 

Although mental hygiene is primar- 
ily concerned with the treatment and 
prevention of mental disorders, it in- 
evitably links itself with all forces that 


contribute to a richer and happier life. 
Its aim is better mental health for all 
of us. 

While preventive work is directed in 
the main to safeguarding the mental 
health of children, it is also of benefit 
to adults. Among the factors that seem 
important in protecting grown-ups 
against the inroads of mental disabil- 
ity are the following: work that makes 
a demand upon initiative and imagina- 
tion; recreation that provides spice and 
variety to life; friendships that fur- 
nish opportunities for the sharing of 
experiences; and the development of 
a sound philosophy of life. The dictum 
that has come to us from a great 
Greek philosopher—‘‘Know thyself, be 
thyself, and accept thyself’’—is good 
mental health advice. 

Kiwanis clubs can make a signal 
contribution to mental health endeavor 
by giving encouragement to the fur- 
ther development of mental hygiene 
facilities in their respective communi- 
ties, by subsidizing investigatory work, 
by applying mental health principles 
in the conduct of activities for under- 
privileged boys and by fostering pub- 
lic education. Indeed, if the clubs of 
the Continent sponsored a ‘Mental 
Health Day” the attention of the peo- 
ples of the United States and Canada 
would be directed to questions of sig- 
nal importance affecting personal and 
national efficiency. 








American Education Week 
Nov. 9-15 


(From page 654) 


become good publicity emissaries for 
promoting the attendance of parents 
and others. The fathers especially ap- 
preciate the opportunity thus afforded 
of seeing the school in action and turn 
out in large numbers. 

No particular program will work 
in every community nor for year after 
year in any community. Variety must 
be introduced. The public’s interest 
must be aroused. The taxpayers and 
patrons of the school must be made 
acquainted with their schools in order 
to satisfy them as to the wisdom of 
the expense or the necessity for fur- 
ther improvement in facilities and 
equipment. In the search of Kiwanians 
for under-privileged children to whom 
they may give assistance, it may be 
brought home to them during Educa- 
tion Week that all of the children in 
their community are being denied their 
rightful opportunities to gain an edu- 
cation that will enable them to com- 
pete in life with the product of a more 
favored neighboring school. 

Again I say, any forward looking 
plan for the improvement of the 
schools without the active participa- 
tion of the Kiwanis club is unthinkable. 


In Memoriam 





E. J. Strong. 


Notice has been received of the 
death of E. J. Strong, governor of 
the Southwest District in 1932 and 
lieutenant governor in 1930. He was 
a prominent and active Kiwanian hav- 
ing entered the Albuquerque club on 
July 18, 1922. He was president of 
that club in 1924. For the last several 
years he had been in the nursery busi- 
ness. He founded the community of 
Stronghurst and was active in all civic 
projects. He was a native of West Vir- 
ginia and came to Albuquerque from 
Philadelphia. 
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current to storage binders . . . and 
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Binders. 
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SPEAKERS! 


We will write your speeches. Rates 
as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 
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wanted. Information free. Strictly 
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FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speak- 
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In the Good Old Days 


By R. L. HUNT 


Kiwanian and Superintendent of Schools, Madison, South Dakota 


‘4aN the Good Old Days” is one of the 
ever present modern myths. Few, 
if any, who lament the passing of 

the good old days, would go back if 

they could. Still fewer would stay 
back. 

Times are constantly and rapidly 
changing, or maybe we are the ones 
who are changing. Distances are the 
same as in the good old days, but they 
do not seem as great. Most people, 
even the kiddies, know more about the 
whole world today than their ances- 
tors knew about the home county or 
state. People seem to stay younger 
longer. Men are no longer old at forty, 
and women never get that old. This 
may be the reason that Henry Ford 
used the masculine when he said—‘A 
man should be at his best between 
forty and fifty.” 

How could the old days without the 
auto, the fast trains, the airplanes, 
the radio and a thousand other things 
be as good at the present day? Per- 
haps we are traveling too fast, but 
surely the old days went too far in 
reverse. 


Morals seem to be changing, and 
this accounts for much of the la- 
mentations over the passing of the 
good old days, but news traveled much 
slower then. Our guess is that morals 
were not caught up with. Hence, the 
difference then and now may not be 
so great. 

The idea—the good old days—im- 
plies that the present days are not so 
good, Even so, an honest comparison 
will not be much of a booster for the 
former days. So our conclusion is that 
the good old days are still all right 
for the dead—but not for the living. 

Anyway, we think that the present 
days are better than the good old days. 
Since we know nothing about the mod- 
ern myth we have little faith in it. We 
prefer to live today (no preference 
given, however), and hope to con- 
tinue doing so, enjoying the present 
and looking to the future for better 
days ahead, rather than being a pes- 
simist and hoping for the good old 
days to return. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1933 


Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 
1936. 


State of Illinois) 
County of Cook/j 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Merton S. Heiss, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis Inter- 
national, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Editor, Fred. C. W. Parker, 520 No. Mich. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Merton 
S. Heiss, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il.; 
Business Manager, Merton S. Heiss, 520 No. 
Mich, Ave., Chicago, Ll. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its 
mame and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Kiwanis 
International, 520 No. Mich. Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, A. Copeland Callen, President, 209 
Transportation Bldg., Urbana, Illinois. James 
M. Lynch, Vice-President, Box 1838, Florence, 
South Carolina. F. Trafford Taylor, Vice-Pres- 
ident, 218 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can- 
ada. H. G. Hatfield, Treasurer, 1 Harrison 
Avenue, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Fred. C. 
W. Parker, Secretary, 520 No. Mich. Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None. 


ss. 


Live Stock Show Attenders Invited 
to Chicago Club December 3 


All Kiwanis clubs that are sponsor- 
ing 4-H Club members on trips to Chi- 
cago for the International Live Stock 
Exposition are urged to advise these 
young people that the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago will welcome them at its 
luncheon meeting, Thursday noon, De- 
cember 38, in the Bal Tabarin Room, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 12:00. Four- 
H Adult Leaders and Kiwanians at- 
tending the exposition are also wel- 
come. Notice in advance would be ap- 
preciated. 











4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 


MERTON S. HEISS, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1936. 


GEORGE A. SEYFER. 
[SEAL] 


(My eommission expires Dee. 28, 1938.) 
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. Gold. POSTPAID 


name and address in 22 


PASS CASE Order No.G-7 Only P3.d0 


FREE—Your 8 Letter Monogram 
Most pr ractical and sensible set for men. 
Rich looking with all ‘round zipper and 
when open displays the things men like 

to havehandy. Each inits proper place. 

» Fitted with black ebony razor case, 
a3 comb and steel file, lotion bottle, 
and solid back hat and hair 
brushes. Made of Genuine 
Leather with the Popular 


7” . 
Genuine STEERHIDE qack Baby Se 
+) i a =) r- 
Ship O’Dreams Design —<—< 
ATEST, streamlined Halvorfold. Loose-leaf GY, Exactly as Shown in Photograph 
pass-case, billfold and card case » oe Ss PECIAL LOW PRICE POSTPAID 


Made of genuine brown Steerhide, rich J 
map SIZE: 91x62x2, ONLY 


Embossed Ship O’Dreams design 


and lustrous 
Silk stitched throughout. Has TALON zipper 
closure. Two-window, four-pass capacity. Full- 
size currency and check pocket Two card SORENESS PERSONAL KEEP 
pockets. Size 3%x4™% closed. Will last a life- : v Thi 
time. 22-K gold name, address, lodge emblem Stron Box Private ngs 
FREE! This engraving ordinarily costs $1.50 Sek og ee See. g 
— —ae SAFE 
Ord N D H-67] ONLY $3. - Everyone needs this Strong Safety Boz 
er um eI —_ for home, office, store and shop, for valu- 
Enclose ; ney Order or eck. Sent C.0.D able papers and the Combination Stron 
ee” State wanted. Satisfaction ae — Box for thin: you want to safeguard. 
anteed. Money cli xled if not pleased 100% Built of ook thconmeus Sturdy Con- 
Write for FREE catalog ~ =. Fulllength hinges, and electrically weld- 
ed. Twostronglocks with separatekeys. Strong Box 
YOUR jocks instantly when closed and must be opened 


Ideal Gi fts ete, tea 
Saenne ee ae ee 2 NAME with a key. A secure feature. Complete with file 
0 ; and index. Built to last a lifetime. POsTPAID 


in one 


insurance men-—with pre- 


ferred customers—p ur quantity discounts on 
GOLD SIZE: 12/x12%x5'% 0 $685 


perronalized gift goo 2. wi n buflders. 
LANDON & WARNER * '%.ccyN 4 park eaten Order No. H-9 


r 





funded if not thoroughly satisfied—two weeks’ trial. 


GENUINE 
speciat «= franc = FREE — your 
3 Letter Monogram 





SIZE: 18x 12x9 


”” Dandy SPORT BAG 


Made of Genuine Cowhide with Popular f Shark 
Grain Finish. Very lightand practical. Has Talon 
Zipper fastener with side lock and key. Fully lined and 
has two side pockets. Flexible construction allows for 


easy packing and accessibility. 
An excellent bag for week- 
end or overnight trips. 


FREE {3 
CATALOG 
All articles fully Guaran- 


teed. Your Money Back if 
not pleased. Use coupon. 


a8 Associated Factories 


-10 DAY TRIAL ORDER R COUPON 


3 LETTER 
LANDON & WARNER pion ea 


360 ichigan Ave., Dept. 4.13 
— HLL. : — 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
Bap eee 0 Send C.0.D.8...---- 


Ps Prepaid under terms of my Money 
not satiated adreusent. the following: 


PLEASE MAIL USEFUL CARD CATALOG 0 


Geer eeoeoeroeo2oeeere22 


